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Story by Robert E. Johnson 


~t was cold and cloudy. Gusting winds 
twirled debris about the road like 


4m. carried on the wind — rain. Theo 
sensed the coming storm as surely as the 
constant pain that gnawed at his left ankle. 
Although an excruciating shock often 
erupted in the broken ankle that had never 
healed properly, he had learned to tolerate 
the constant throbbing, just as he had the 
dreary cold; but a rainy night was more 
than he cared to endure. 

Theo searched: about the road, its 
shoulder and ditches for the glitter of alu- 
minum cans, bottles and plastic contain- 
ers. Pleasure-seekers took advantage of 
the area’s remoteness as attested by the 
trash that littered the shoulder. Some of 
this was recyclable and Theo was always 
able to add a few dollars to his stash. 

At the moment, however, his concern 
was on the coming night. If only he could 
get a bunk at the shelter or, even better, a 
room with a bed and a steaming shower 
and something hot to eat. But he had no 
place to park his cart, and it contained all 
of his possessions. It would be gone long 
before he could thank God for his good 
fortune. He had learned that good luck 
was often followed by bad. As the famil- 
iar epigram would say, “No good deed 
goes unpunished.” 

Oblivious to the occasional car or truck 
that thundered past, Theo found a way 
down the embankment to retrieve some 
cans and bottles that sparkled like heaven- 
ly coins. It was difficult and painful, but 
he was used to that. 

Tall, wiry and shabby, with a long, gray- 
streaked beard, he looked much older than 
his 50 years. Stooped shoulders and the per- 
petual limp added to this deception. With 
the determination of a mule, Theo pulled a 
heavily loaded shopping cart. He had fash- 
ioned one end of a rope into a crude harness 
that slung over his shoulder. The other end 
was tied to the cart that appeared grotesque- 
ly top-heavy due to the many bulging 
garbage bags that surrounded it. 

Crammed with personal goods, keep- 
sakes, junk, aluminum cans, and plastic 
containers, the bags represented many 
chilling days and nights of dumpster div- 
ing. The cart’s basket was heaped with 
boxes of glass bottles that reflected, in the 
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confetti. A smell as fresh as cut grass _ 


variety of their sizes, colors and shapes, 
the opulent taste and waste of an affluent 


society. But whatever glitter this harvest 


radiated was tarnished by layers of grit 
and grime, as was Theo himself. 

Pulling the cart all over, all day long, 
had never been a problem. Now he 
seemed to be exhausted after only a few 


blocks. He would have to stop and rest_ | 
and maybe take a sip. It was not the ankle; 


he was used to that. In fact, the cart’s 
weight on level ground was minuscule. 
But now, he peered at the grade of an 
abandoned Southern Pacific spur. He 
struggled, leaning precariously. The 
weight of the cart seemed to increase, as 
did his breathing. The huffing and puffing 
made him think of steam engines with 
their billowing clouds of live steam. 

And even through the pain of his exer- 
tions, a smile came to his face. 
Unexplainably, over the last few months, 
Theo had given much thought to his uncle, 
Ora Smith. He would not entertain the 
thought of his uncle calling from his place 
in heaven. But what else could he think? 

Embedded in Theo’s memory was the 


fact that, physically and spiritually, Ora 


Smith had been a huge man. With no 
more than a sixth grade education, he was 
the patriarch of a beautiful family. Ora 
worked full time for the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. He also managed and worked a 
farm full time, tilling fields with a team of 
mules, planting and harvesting corn, oats 
and hay which was bailed. The farm 
included 35 head of cattle and three milk 
cows, the team of mules, a pair of draft 
palominos that did no work other than 
prance about looking pretty and eating 
oats; a couple of dozen sows, hogs and 
pigs, and a flock of chickens that pro- 
duced nearly two dozen fresh eggs a day 
and a pullet or two for Sunday dinners. 
Under Ora’s guidance, many of the 
farm’s products were given away to the old 
and house-bound. Theo and his cousins had 
routes as precise as any paperboy. The farm 
was a glowing success and a heaven for 
Theo, his male cousins, and some neighbor- 
hood boys. Ora, by these deeds and other 


selfless acts, demonstrated a kind and gen- 


erous constitution. His most difficult 
encounter was accepting a sincere “Thank 
You” from a grateful individual. 

Even more unusual was the fact that 
his uncle never raised his voice or hand at 
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Theo had been ticketed for walking ona freeway 
ramp to pick up a rich deposit of recyclables. The 
ticket had no doubt turned into a warrant by now. 
‘The last thing he needed was to go to jail. He would 
rather freeze to death anh lose his Ss: , 
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Theo or his cousins, hough his thick 
voice could strike like thunder at a reluc- 
tant mule or farm animal. But it could 
have been his uncle’s work ethics that 
served Theo now in his desolate hour. 
Though homeless and virtually destitute, 
Theo never borrowed or begged; and 
though shabby, he carried himself with a 
pride that defied his lowly position. 

When Theo finally reached the grade’s 
crest with its unused, rust-streaked rails 
and un-railroad-like, weeded track bed, he 
found a mound of recently dumped trash. 
He pulled the cart off the road and exam- 
ined the pile. There were children’s 
clothes, scuffed shoes, broken toys, 
burned kitchen utensils, and an assortment 
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Dead 
on the 
Tracks 


A Berkeley M 'ystery 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


ersimmon called at the crack of 

dawn — well, more like 10 a.m. 

Woodman had been hit and killed 

by a train overnight. Numbly, I 

pulled myself together and headed for her 
place in West Berkeley. 

I knew she would be devastated. She 

had known Woodman from her earliest 

times at Telegraph Avenue and People’s 


Park. Then he went away to do serious . 


time. He had tried to run over two bank 
guards in a botched robbery attempt in 
Solano County and got caught. 

She had always been fond of him. 
When he was up for parole from a federal 
facility in Illinois, he contacted her first. 
He had been a member of our camp when 
she and her old man, Gypsy, owned a cor- 
ner of People’s Park. It was a select few, 
and we cared for one another. Gypsy is 
gone, the victim of a chicken bone and a 
seizure on Telegraph Avenue. 

Persimmon is a stand-up broad and was 
happy to give Woodman’s parole officials 
her address as his contact point in Berkeley. 
There was a problem — her mailing 
address was that of the Berkeley Women’s 
Shelter. Oops! The parole people were not 
amused. We thought it was hilarious. 
Ultimately, everything got straightened out, 
and Woodman came home to Berkeley. 

Now he was dead on the tracks. 

Persimmon was sitting on a milk crate, 
sobbing quietly, when I arrived. Her 
mangy-looking dog, Lono, was whining at 
her side, not understanding why she 
’ wasn’t scratching his throat, or at least 
tossing a tennis ball for him. I understood. 
Woodman was a crotchety old curmud- 
geon, but he was part of our past. Unlike 
many of us, Persimmon had fond, roman- 
tic memories of life on the street. 
Woodman was part of those memories, 
and like so many others, he was gone. 

He also was, in street vernacular, a 
good person. Maybe he had tried to run 
over those guards. Maybe he was simply 
trying to escape and they got in his way. 
On the street, it didn’t matter. Everyone 
who knew him respected his adherence to 
the old street ethic — you watch each 
other’s backs, no matter what. Well, no 
one had watched his back that night. 

For Persimmon, People’s Park had been 
special. In the years before the crack epi- 
demic, it really was an amazing place. Each 
camp was fairly autonomous. Tensions 
were low. Dogs chased frisbees and tennis 
balls. Hippie kids played guitars, often not 
well. There were plenty of hidden spaces to 
sleep after the Park closed at dusk. 

Then came crack and a dangerous 
gangster element that was previously 
unknown in the Park. In response, the 
University and the City of Berkeley, who 
shared joint responsibility for the Park, 
cracked back. There was the volleyball 
court fiasco, where the University spent 
outrageous amounts of money, not just on 
the court itself, but on round-the-clock 
security to protect it from would-be sabo- 
teurs. Rosebud was gunned down in the 
Chancellor’s home, by an Oakland police 
officer, on the Northside of Berkeley. 
Many questions were left unanswered. 

But in the end, the people won; the 
volleyball court was dismantled. 

More insidious was the University’s 
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Woodman, Whiskers and Trike Mike joined others in setting up some low-profile camps 
along the train tracks in West Berkeley. That is where Woodman lived and eventually 
died. Woodman had been feisty, more than a little crazy, but he was street-wise. He had 
outlived most of his running mates. He was not one to fall asleep on train tracks... 


seizure and destruction of Park campers’ 
property, parked curbside, usually in shop- 
ping carts. Crews arrived with garbage 
trucks and took everything in their way. 
Eyeglasses, prescription medications, legal 


documents, photographs and family heir- © 


looms were all destroyed. After a lengthy 
court battle, Ira Oldman, the Park’s legal 
champion, did get, if not justice, restitution 
for some. Sadly, it was too late. The spirit 
of the Park had been broken. 

The old camps broke up; old friends 
scattered. I went into the shelter system, 
and wound up at a transitional housing 
facility, Hamilton House, in West 
Berkeley. Persimmon found a small place, 
through an old friend, nearby. 

Many, like Woodman, Whiskers and 
Trike Mike preferred to stay outdoors. 
They joined a growing community at the 
Albany landfill. Far removed from civi- 
lization, yet easily accessible to San Pablo 
Avenue and the 72 bus line, the landfill 
was a desirable alternative to the shelters. 
Campers could remain outdoors, without 
intruding on residential neighborhoods. 
Some campers erected substantial struc- 
tures; others relied on little more than 
plastic tarps for shelter. 

There were occasional conflicts among 
campers, to be expected from a communi- 
ty of people society had rejected or vice- 
versa. But, by and large, it was a good 
place to be homeless. The County health 
van showed up periodically to provide 
first aid, over-the-counter meds and con- 
doms. A few dedicated volunteers visited 
occasionally to distribute sleeping bags, 
blankets, and that most vital commodity 
for the homeless — fresh socks. 

Then the politicians got involved. 
Apparently, a few good citizens of Albany, 
walking their dogs along the fringes of the 
landfill, were shocked and appalled to find 
a “shantytown” out there. Homeless people 
in Albany? What a disgrace! Calls poured 
into City Hall. In all fairness, city officials 
and social service providers tried to work 
with the campers to make the inevitable less 
painful. But there was no question — the 
camps had to go. Ultimately, the bulldozers 
came in and leveled what many homeless 
people had called home. 

Once again, camps broke up, friends 
separated. One hardy band stuck together. 
Woodman, Whiskers and Trike Mike 
joined others in setting up some low-pro- 
file camps along the train tracks in West 
Berkeley. That is where Woodman lived 
and eventually died. & 

Woodman had been feisty, more than a 
little crazy, but he was street-wise. He had 


outlived most of his running mates. He 
was not one to fall asleep on train tracks 
when his camp was hidden by shrubbery 
only a few yards away. Something 
smelled wrong. 

Whiskers could sleep through anything. 
A Vietnam vet, like Woodman, his demons 
drowned out most outside distractions. Still, 
the train horn, sirens and lights down the 
tracks woke him from his troubled sleep. No 
Woodman, no Trike Mike, just noise and 
lights. Whiskers ran down the tracks. He 
recognized Woodman’s plaid coat before he 
saw what was left of his face. : 

The Woodman had survived two tours 
in ‘Nam, received more medals than he 
wanted to talk about, and had been cut 
apart by a freight train in Berkeley. I have 
been tired, I have been depressed, I have 
been drunk. I have never been a war hero. 
He had been all those and more. He was 
fearless. He did not die accidentally and 
he certainly did not commit suicide. This 
man fought to live. 


I once saw him beat up a car because the 


driver did not stop while we were in the 
crosswalk. Never mind the car outweighed 
us by two tons. He broke both headlights, a 
mirror and a window, with his bare hands. 
He might have done serious harm to the 
driver, but she was a woman, and crazy as 
he was, he was always a gentleman. He 
laughed, shook his head and walked away. 

This was not a man who wanted to die. 

There was more to this story and I need- 
ed to find out what it was. So when 
Whiskers showed up at Persimmon’s place 
with the tragic news, the shock over- 
whelmed everything else. Only after we 
had sat there and cried, did the disturbing 
feelings return. How could this have hap- 
pened, and where was Trike Mike? 

I had known Mike for well over a 
decade and could never understand a word 
he said. He clearly had had some severe 
physical and psychological problems that 
left his command of the English language 
limited at best. I respected him because he 
was known on the street as trustworthy and 
a survivor. Some people could communi- 
cate with him; I was not one of them. My 
instincts told me the answer to what had 
happened to Woodman lay with Mike. 

But I didn’t know where he was. 

Street people, by their very nature, 
keep their identities private. I have 
known, trusted and loved people on the 
street and never known their given names. 

Ask any of the street people in 
Berkeley if they knew Woodman or Trike 
Mike. If they knew you weren’t a-cop, 
they would say, “Sure.” Ask if they knew 


eee 


David Mitchell or Michael Dennison and 
you would get nothing but blank stares. 
But they were the same people! 

Street people have street names. It works 
toa point. Beyond that point, it gets really 
frustrating. How do you report someone 
missing if no one knows his name? 

I knew where Woodman was — on a 


slab in the Alameda County Coroner’s’ 


Office. But Mike and his tricycle had van- 
ished. Mike is profoundly disabled and his 
trike will not win any awards at Pebble 
Beach. To put it mildly, he is easily rec- 
ognizable. After more than two decades in 
Berkeley, I know every neighborhood and 
most regulars. No one had seen Mike 
since Woodman’s death. 

I called in my last IOU with Sgt. Doyle 


at the Berkeley Police Department. He 


didn’t know the time of day, let alone 
Mike’s whereabouts. I even walked to the 
end of the fishing pier at the Berkeley 


Marina, and looked into the murky water, 


wondering if Mike was down there. 
He wasn’t. 

I finally caught a break from a most 
unlikely source. Ellie at the Food Project 
knew I had been looking for Mike. A 
homeowner on Parker Street had called 
the Project, not the police. A seriously 
disabled man, with a tricycle, was hiding 
behind her garage. Typical of Berkeley, 
she had offered him food, but he was too 
frightened to take anything from her. Had 
to be Mike. Ellie had given me the 
address on Parker. My first thought was to 
go and grab Mike. Then I realized, if I 


found him, I couldn’t get a word of sense 


from him. Whiskers had this amazing 
knack of communicating with Mike, so it 
was time to find Whiskers. 

It was a Friday, and I knew Victor 
Emmanuel Christian Church, at Ninth and 
Cedar, served a hot meal on Friday after- 
noons. That is where I found Whiskers, 
scarfing down a plate of red beans and rice. 
The food there isn’t great, but it is warm 
and filling. Ironically, Chez Panisse is only 
several blocks away. It may as well have 
been a million miles. I wondered if I was 
the only one who saw the irony. 

Whiskers was not happy to see me. For 
him, death is a sad reality. For me, 
Woodman’s death was an unsolved mys- 
tery, one I needed to resolve. We had to 
find Trike Mike. After a long walk, we 
found the address on Parker Street. Mike 
was behind the garage, shaking like a 
scared rabbit. He calmed down a little 
when he recognized Whiskers. He jab- 


bered and cried at the same time. I under- 


See Dead on the Tracks page three 
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Life Imitates Art as the Mysteries Unfold in Berkeley 


Behind the Berkeley Mysteries 
Essay by Kevin McFarren 


oes life imitate art (or fiction)? I 

began episode three of “A 

Berkeley Mystery” with a general 
notion of how vulnerable the homeless 
people of Berkeley really are. 

I wrote a draft. about a character who 
had gone from People’s Park to the 
Albany landfill to the camps along the 
train tracks in West Berkeley, where he 
was hit and killed by a passing train. Days 
after J had started writing, a homeless per- 
son really was hit and killed by a train in 
West Berkeley. When I first heard, the 
hairs on the back of my neck stood up. 

Some of you may think of it as coinci- 
dence. I don’t believe in coincidence. It 
was inevitable; it was the timing that 
‘spooked me. I write about what I see, and 
every day I see homeless people at risk 
from every imaginable danger. I allow 
myself some literary license, but not 
much. The events I have not personally 
witnessed have been told to me by reliable 
sources, or have been passed around so 
often, they have acquired the status of 
urban myth. My plots are derived from 
what really happens out there. 

The first episode of “A Berkeley 
Mystery” [“The Dark End of the Street,” 
see page four of this issue of Street Spirit] 
involved the body of a homeless man found 
dead in a dumpster, latched from the out- 
side. The authorities concluded he crawled 
in to escape from the cold, then the bar fell 
by itself and the death was accidental. 


Right. We know better. He was murdered, — 


but he was homeless, therefore, expendable. 
That story was based on a widely reported, 
but unsubstantiated, event. 
My second episode [“Stakeout at 
People’s Park,” see page five of Street 
Spirit] had to do with the mysterious dis- 
appearances of dogs from the streets and 
parks of Berkeley, where the homeless 
gather. A dear friend of mine once had the 
most beautiful Doberman in the world. I 
loved that dog. He was stolen, practically 
from under our noses. So, again, I had a 


Dead on the Tracks 


from page two 


stood none of it. 

When Whiskers finally turned to me, all 
color had drained from his face. “Mike 
said, ‘They killed him.’ ” Who; I wanted to 
know, and why, but Mike was too agitated 
and Whiskers too frightened to continue. 

There had long been rumors of hoboes 
who hopped freight trains and rode the rails 
being coldly murdered by one or more seri- 
al killers still on the loose. Maybe 
Woodman’s death fit the profile, but those 
incidents had happened in the Midwest — 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois — not Berkeley. 
Yet two streetwise guys were terrified, and 
the wisest of all, Woodman, was dead. 

Something still nagged at me. Illinois 
rang a bell. When Woodman did his federal 
time, it was in Illinois. | wondered how he 
walked on parole after only four years — 
two attempted murders, bank robbery and 
conspiracy to commit federal felonies 
added up to far more than that. I could 
probably do four years on my outstanding 
traffic tickets, but I try not to think about it. 

After much cajoling and too many 

espressos at the Med, Ira finally told me 
there was a rumor Woodman had been a 
snitch in the joint. One of his cellmates 
got burned in an attempted escape and 
blamed Woodman. Worst of all, he had 
gang connections. When Woodmian got an 
early parole, the rumors escalated, and 
paper was put out on him. Five thousand 
dollars, no questions. 

I knew the snitch part could not be 
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real, but very painful, base to work from. 
Some of the factual events underlying 
my stories are widely known — the con- 
fiscation of campers’ property from 
People’s Park, the volleyball courts, the 
murder of Rosebud, the bulldozing of the 


Albany landfill — which all contributed 


to the diaspora of the Berkeley homeless. 
As with factual events, I take liberties in 
“creating” my characters. A recurring char- 
acter, the lawyer Ira Oldman, is based on 
someone very real—a terrific attorney, a 
wonderful artist and a great friend— who 
really did represent the dog I call Lono in 
court. The character I call Persimmon is 
based on a woman who was a legend on 
Telegraph Avenue. She really was Gypsy’s 
old lady and does own that mangy old dog. 
People from the various social service 


agencies, the Berkeley Emergency Food - 


Project and Berkeley Free Clinic, for 
example, would necessarily factor into 
almost any story about the homeless in 
Berkeley. They know who they are. 
Unfortunately, they all take the policy of 
confidentiality very seriously. More’s the 
pity. Oh, the stories they could tell! 

I take the most liberties with the 


‘ unnamed narrator. Like me, he first arrived 


in Berkeley with great potential. We both 
achieved much — a legal education at 


true. Woodman had been many things, but 
not a snitch. He would not have turned in 
Lizzie Borden if she had handed him the 
axe. When Lono, the dog, pissed on the 
beautiful flowers Persimmon had just 
planted in her tiny garden plot, the flow- 
ers turned brown and died. Woodman told 
her he had pissed on them, just to save the 
dog from her wrath. She screamed at 
Woodman and tore him up and down. 
‘He just looked at me and smiled. I 
knew the truth and smiled back. She 


-would never physically harm Lono, but 


the Woodman suffered her berating rather 
than let a silly dog get punished for some- 
thing that came naturally. They were new 
plants; he had to mark them somehow, the 
only way he knew how. Woodman took 
the blame. The dog didn’t havea clue. 
-He was no snitch, but the short-term 
sentencing for his major felonies confused 
me. Not an angel, he was looking at more 
than a life sentence and he walked away, 
with parole, after four years. Even before 
three strikes, an aggressive prosecutor 
could have nailed him to the wall. It 
would have been 300 years before he ever 


saw a parole hearing. But he walked in 


four years. Four years? I used to sleep 
‘with a Superior Court judge, and I 
couldn’t have gotten Woodman that deal. 

I wanted to know the truth. I called in 
every favor I had and a few ft mad 
one wanted to talk. | offered ev 
Raiders tickets, nights on the 
evenings with girls on the stroll, cash; 


town, 


Viagra.... Nothing. Somebody had more’ 


juice than me, because no one was talk- 
ing. Finally, a break came and I caught a 


penn 


A homeless person was hit and killed by a train in West Berkeley. 
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Boalt Hall, a wife and family, a home in the 
Hills. We both fell on hard times. We both 
gained a more than passing acquaintance 
with life on the streets of Berkeley. Then, 
our paths parted. He became a private 
investigator and immersed himself in solv- 
ing some of Berkeley’s darkest mysteries, 
while I watch from the sidelines. 

One thing we both have in common is 
a much better understanding of the home- 
less experience than the people. who had 
once been our peers. I have met people I 
have loved and trusted, in the purest 


sense, because we had nothing to give but. 


our love and our trust. 
Street Spirit gives a rare insight into 
the homeless situation. Homeless people 


are dying every day. Usually, the cause of 


death is no mystery — drugs, alcohol, 
exposure, malnutrition, even a steel gate 
at a Pak ‘N. Save in the middle of the 
night. I know some of the men who camp 
along the train tracks, and some of the 
women on the stroll. 1 wish I could pull 
each of them out. But I cannot play God. 

I have lost more friends than I could 


ever write about, from both dramatic and . 


mundane causes. But every once in a 
while, some circumstances don’t make 
sense. So I write my stories. I want to 
write interesting mysteries, but also want 


glimmer of an answer. 
_ Anold acquaintance from my days in the 
Congressman’s office knew somebody who 


knew somebody who knew a Special Agent 


of the FBI’s Oakland office. (1 always won- 
deréd if they were all Special Agents, or if 
they had Ordinary Agents that they kept 
hidden; but now was not the time to ask). 
The Special Agent would not meet with 
me, but he would sit down with Lon 
Walterman, who had run the Congressman’s 
district office for two decades. Lon had 
more clout than anyone else in my Rolodex. 


Best of all, I trusted him. Totally off the 


record,. Lon learned that the Woodman 
had been set up. He had told the authori- 
ties he would never be a snitch. The Feds 
are not known for taking “No” for an 
answer, so they leaked a story Woodman 
had snitched, and then cut him loose. 
Their plan was that the Woodman would 
either cooperate out of fear (not going to 
happen), or the Feds would nail whoever 
came after him.. They screwed up. They 
underestimated his ability to evade their 
surveillance. But someone else had found 
him, and he was dead. Trike Mike, mentally 
damaged already, was scared out of what 
wits he had left. And I was really angry. 
Now, the Congressman had once 
served as Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. He and Lon knew 
more scary people than most of us can 
imagine. Yet, no one would tell me the 


I ring | could find, 


truth. I pulled e\ 


eet on my knees i 
needed answers. My instincts told me this 
was a professional hit, a copycat version 
ers, but I had no proof. — 


‘This issue of Street Spirit 
is dedicated in honor of 
Kevin McFarren 


Kevin McFarren’s life journey 
took him all the way from being a 
brilliant graduate of Harvard 
University and Boalt Hall Law 
School to a homeless existence on 
the streets of Berkeley. 

Kevin was a true friend and 
advocate of homeless people, and a. 
deep soul who dared to imagine a 
world where the tables are turned 
and the poor inherit the earth. 


to describe the day-to-day work, and 
night-to-night fears of being homeless. _ 

Sadly, now that I have ensconced myself 
in a comfortable apartment with a bit of a 
view, I try to minimize my time on the 
street. How do I explain to a woman I am 
dating for the first time that I spent my for- 
mative years in People’s Park, hanging at 
Gypsy and Cinno’s camp? Especially when 
she is wearing shoes that cost more than my 
monthly rent and I had paid for dinner! She 
just wouldn’t get it. 

I have a dear friend in San Diego I 
have known since law school. He is my 
age, a great guy for a staunch Republican, 
and a very successful litigator at a major 
firm. His ambition is to be a judge, but he 
would have to take a major pay cut. 
Federal district judges make only about 
$150,000 a year. My friend makes four 


_times that much. I don’t begrudge him his 


money, charming wife, two beautiful 
daughters, or oceanfront house. In fact, | 
feel sad he has no sense of what the real 


world is about. People do get crammed 
into dumpsters and laid out on train 


tracks. Just not in his neighborhood. 

It is a cold, ugly world where we can 
bomb an entire country into rubble, while 
Vietnam vets are dying on our streets 
because no one seems to care. + 


I finally got a response, but not the one 
I had hoped for. I was told from the high- 
est levels, for “the greater good,” walk 


-away, because Woodman’s death would 


not be investigated any further. You think 
those men in black suits and those black 
helicopters don’t exist? Ask who killed 
Woodman. They will come and visit you. 
And you will be scared. I know: I was. ¢ 
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End of 
the Street 


A Berkeley Mystery — 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


Te body was found in a dumpster. I 
was called at 3 a.m. because my 
card was in his pocket. Sergeant 
Doyle told me to be at Sixth and Gilman 
ASAP. I got there just as they were load- 
ing the body away. They let me have a 
look — it was Johnnie. Of course he had 
my card. He was a broken-down, alco- 
holic, Vietnam vet who I had tried to help 
over the years. 

The on-site patrol officer said he got a 
call to investigate the dumpster because of 
a peculiar smell, even for a dumpster. He 
called the techs, who took photos, and 
then they lifted the bar that locks the lid 
and found Johnnie. 

That is when I stepped in. A disbarred 
attorney with a lapsed private investigator 
license, I did not want to get up at three in 
the morning to see another dead street 
person who happened to have my card. 

Yeah, it was Johnnie. A man who had 
no money, no enemies I knew of, no reason 
to be hurt. So the medical examiner con- 
cluded he climbed into the dumpster to 
sleep and died of natural causes. There was 
one problem. The dumpster was locked 

- from the outside. He was murdered. He was 
locked in there, crushed to death. The local 
police were sympathetic but, given my 

~ checkered past, not willing to pursue it. 

Then the stuff hit the fan. A young 
blonde woman’s body was. found in a 


The Dark 


In a memorial to honor homeless deaths in the Bay Area, each gravestone 
bears the name of a person who died anonymously on the street. 
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That is when I stepped in. A disbarred attorney with 
a lapsed private investigator license, I did not want 
to get up at three in the morning to see another 

dead street person who happened to have my card. 


locked dumpster behind Walgreens at San 


Pablo and Gilman. She was a graduate 
student at Cal on her way home to Albany 
Village. She never made it. 

As the police were not connecting the 
two, I met with a friend and prominent 
attorney, Ira Oldman, for advice. He sug- 
gested I talk to Persimmon, a friend of 
ours who lives in the neighborhood where 
the bodies were found. She had worked 
the streets in that neighborhood asa 


“working girl” and had maintained some | 


good contacts. 

While the city has made progress in 
doing away with street prostitution, the 
stroll is still there. There was a rumor that a 
man in a white van was picking up girls on 
the stroll, violently abusing them, and 
dropping them off out of town. Lucky to be 


alive, working in an illegal occupation, 
most without immigration papers, they did 
not complain to the police. 

But one screamed. And Johnnie and 
the Cal grad student heard her and saw the 


attacker. The working girl ran away. The | 


other two ended up in dumpsters. 
I had known Johnnie for a long time. 


He was a street survivor. He would have - 


not gone easily. Someone stuffed him into 
a dumpster a block from Persimmon’s 
loft. The grad student, whose name Sgt. 
Doyle would not give me, was found only 
a few blocks away. 

A killer was out there, assaulting prosti- 
tutes and killing witnesses. All I had was a 
vague description of the suspect and a 
more clear description of the van. What I 
did have was a working friendship with 


most of the auto shops on San Pablo 
Avenue. Persimmon’s landlord specializes 
in 1937 Chevy trucks. He could well be the 
world’s expert on them. Through him, I got 
a list of owners of late-model full-size vans - 
in the East Bay that were serviced on San ~ 
Pablo. Then we narrowed it down to white 
vans owned by Caucasian males in their 
30s and 40s. Too many. 

Persimmon’s daughter, Dawn, who 
lives in Stockton, is a beautiful young 
woman. Apprehensively, she agreed to 


my plan. Against the advice of attorney 


Oldman, we set up a sting operation. 
Dawn dressed provocatively and walked 
the stroll. All we had for back-up were 
cameras, a cell phone and our dog Lono. 

Now, Lono is a story in himself. While 
he may look like a flea-bitten, chocolate 
Lab, he is part wolf, and may have the 
dubious distinction of being the only dog 
in town with his own lawyer. Yeah, Ira 
represented him when the city wanted to 
kill him for being vicious. Obviously, Ira 
— and Lono — won. 

It all happened too fast. Dawn may 
have looked too good. The van drove up, 
the passenger door opened, she got in and 
they were gone. Flying north on San 
Pablo, I knew where they were going. It 
was too simple. Golden Gates Field Race © 
Track has a huge parking lot near where 
the bodies were found, yet remote enough 
that the screams of the assault victims 
would never be heard. 

I called Ira on speed-dial and warned 
him I could be in jail soon. The van was 
parked near the South entrance. I grabbed 
Persimmon’s Club, that typically would 
lock her steering wheel, and told Lono to 
heel. He didn’t listen because he either 
smelled Dawn or danger. 

I smashed the driver-side door window 
of the van with the Club. Lono did the rest. 
I reached to unlock the other door and took 
Dawn out. Lono went for the throat. 


As far as I know, Lono is still eating 
the culprit. He will take his time. He 


knows his way home. ¢ 


GONE WITH 


No TRACE 
A Berkeley Mystery 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


nother phone calli came. I hate 
it when Persimmon calls. It is 
always bad news. But wel- 
come or not, the news came in: 


Dannie was dead. Dannie was a legend in ~ 


West Berkeley. Maudelle had lauded his 
war efforts and his opposition to the war. 
Country Joe had introduced him at a Park 
Anniversary as a hero. 

My old buddy from Sixth Street was 
dead. - 

I am tired of my friends dying. Gypsy 
on Telegraph, due to a chicken bone in his 
throat. Harley hit the concrete. Rosebud 
murdered by an Oakland police officer in 
Berkeley. Maurice died under suspicious 
circumstances. _ . 

Charles just went away. He had asked 
_ me for five dollars for a hair cut. I gave 
him five because I had it and he didn’t. I 
thought he would use it for something 
else, but next time I saw him, he had a 
great cut. Next I heard, he was dead. 


Jackie was the one love of my life. | 


They found her dead on New Year’s Day. 
I was out of town that week. No determi- 
nation. Three Medical Examiner reports 
— and one is missing. 

I worked as a volunteer for the 
Congressman at that time. I had as much 
clout as you could possibly imagine, and I 


NS ee 


used it. County of Alameda had no clue 
where that third report went. The 
Congressman was the Chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee at the time. 
He had juice. I pulled every string I could. 
Nothing. I still don’t know what happened 
that New Year’s Eve. But she was dead 
the next morning. 

I took some food to Persimmon the 
other day. Walking back to the bus stop, I 
saw an older man rummaging for cans in 
the trash, near where Dannie had hung 
out. I said, “I was a friend of his. You 
probably knew him, and | am really sad 
about the loss.” 


I continued down Sixth Street to 
University. At the bus stop, I saw a man 
approach with his dog. I knew him to be a 
street person. I been out there myself not 
so long ago; we know each other. He was 
hesitant at first, because I was clean-cut 
and well-dressed. When I got off the bus 
bench and rolled on the sidewalk with his 
dog, and dropped the right names, he 
lightened up, and said Dannie was alive 
and well and looking better than ever. 

What I have learned on the streets is 
that there are three ways to make physical 
contact: One, pure affection. When people 
on the street see someone familiar they 


I am tired of my friends dying. Gypsy on Telegraph, due 
to a chicken bone in his throat. Harley hit the concrete. 
Rosebud murdered by a police officer in Berkeley. 
Maurice died under suspicious circumstances. 


He looked at me the way you look at a 
cat that has just been run over in the 


-street. He told me he had seen Dannie last 


week. No, I thought, Dannie is dead. 

He pointed me to the local store, where 
I had been a regular when I lived in the 
neighborhood. The merchant remembered 
me well, and wanted to know where I had 
been. After explaining my move to 
Oakland, I asked politely about my old 
dead friend, Dannie. 

“Oh, he was in yesterday. Hadn’t seen 
him for awhile, but he looked great! 
Clean-shaven, well-dressed. Doesn’t drink 
or smoke anymore.” 

Now, I do believe in ghosts, but this is 


just too strange. Besides, Dannie never © 


smoked. How could he give up a habit he 
never had? 


know and trust, a hug is not unusual. 
Two, aggression, anger. Happens too 
often. Not a good way to get information. 
Three, getting someone’s attention. 

This guy with the dog did not want to 
talk to me. So I grabbed him and went 
straight into his face. I just said that you 


_know this guy and I need to get in touch 


with him. He was a big, strong street guy. 
I should have been scared. I wasn’t. I had 
some advantages. I caught him by sur- 
prise. I just wanted information, not to 
hurt him or steal from him. Besides, his 
dog liked me. (Dogs tend to like me). 
“Dannie is alive and well,” he said. 
Dannie had had a heart attack many 
months ago, practically died. After emer- 
gency care, he was transferred to the VA 
hospital at Fort Miley (this guy was a 


Navy SEAL). They kept him there for — 
many months. The stories on the street 
that he was dead were lies. 

I thought when I caught up with 
Dannie, I would beat him with a stick, for 
the tears I cried. You could pass him on 
the street and never give him a second 
thought or a nickel. You would be wrong. 

So, I went on a trek. I was going to - 
find him: That part of West Berkeley is 
too familiar to me. If he was there, I was 
going to find him. Suzie, who plies her 
trade at the corner of San Pablo and 
Gilman, said she had just seen him down 
by the railroad tracks. (Working girls 
know everything). 

I walked the tracks. An old-timer said 
that Dannie was under the overpass. I had 
known Dannie for years; we used to wash 
Persimmon’s dog together. This man 
looked like a clean-shaven Dannie... 

I approached, thinking something was 
not right. He didn’t know who I was. My 
mind was telling me that this is not 
Dannie. My heart was telling me that per- 
haps he had lost some memory because of 
his medical problems. 

Then I looked more closely. It was not 
Dannie. The friend I knew had a very 
small scar under his left eye. The man I 
was looking at had no scar. The hairs on 
the back of my neck stood up. 

I wanted to turn and run, but I needed 
the truth. Once I convinced him that I 
meant no ill will (and offered $20) he told 
me what I did not want to hear. — 

Dannie was dead. This guy, his broth- 
er, Roger, had some serious felony war- 
rants. When he learned Dannie had died, 
he became Dannie: He fooled everyone, 
but me. And you know I’ll never tell. 


Until now. 
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Story by Kevin MecFarren 


never knew how beautiful she was 
until she walked away. Broke my 
heart. So imagine how desperate I 
was to call her for a favor. Lono, the 
dog, told me something was wrong, so I 


- had to call Sheila. She had a car and a 


house, two assets I somehow had not 
acquired in my 40-some odd years. 

Law school had been a trial; working 
as a private investigator, a tribulation; but 
answering to the needs of a flea-bitten 
mutt named Lono has been a singular 
experience. Playing catch in People’s Park 
gave Lono and me plenty of opportunities 
to meet other people (and dogs). 

Suddenly, a disturbing trend devel- 
oped. Young, healthy puppies started to 
disappear. There was a pattern — 
Dobermans, Rotweillers, Pit Bulls, were 
being scooped from the Park, or 
Telegraph Avenue, never to be seen again. 

Time to call Sheila, whose champion 
Boxer, Ch. RockStar, would be perfect 
bait for a dog thief. I had met Sheila 12 


~ years ago. Unbearably beautiful, she took 


my breath away. Rich, wild, and too fond 

of cocaine, she was wonderful and scary. 
Crazy in love with another woman, I 

had let Sheila go. I went through years of 


- alcohol abuse, rage against the system, 


slow recovery, when I realized I needed 
her help, in many ways. After so many 
years and fond thoughts, I knew that 


Sheila had cleaned up her act . 


When I called, she thought I was out of 
my mind (she may be right), but was will-- 
ing to go along with my half-baked plan. I 
knew she had raised champion Boxers, 
and was hoping she would cooperate. She 
did not hesitate. 


FRAMED 


A Berkeley Mystery 


Dante may not have a 
place for them in his 
Inferno. But I do. 


Story by Kevin McFarren 


ave called first thing in the morn- 
De Collect. From jail. Again. He 
was denied release on his own 
recognizance because of the heinous 
nature of the crime charged against him. 
Could | post his bail and would I help 
him through the criminal justice system 
(again)? I used the last of my insurance 


- money from the fire in_my building to bail 
_ out a street person I only knew as trouble. 


Sometimes instincts overpower common 
sense. It wiped out my cash flow, but I 
knew he was good for it. With a heartfelt 
promise to make his court appearance, he 
told me his story. I had known him for 
years on the street. Most recently, he had 
been spending time at Ohlone Park and the 
North Berkeley Senior Center. Disheveled 
and homeless, he was hard to miss. As my 
shrink’s office is nearby, it was almost 
inevitable we would meet. Panhandling one 
day, years ago, he told me about a bad 
encounter with a Berkeley police officer 
who took exception to his using a tree as a 
restroom. The officer hurt him pretty bad. 

I got him in touch with Ira Oldman, a 
brilliant lawyer, who has tremendous 


Stakeout at People’s Park 


A Berkeley Mystery 


Lono is a sad, lonely, old dog, part wolf, who will 
take your arm off if you let him, and then say, 
“Do you want this back?” I trust him with my life. 


We tethered her champion RockStar 
near People’s Park, in front of the mural. 
We watched; we waited. Panhandlers 
would sometimes approach him to offer a 
friendly gesture and pat. I knew most of 
them, but I couldn’t blow my cover! 

We had noticed a blue Mazda minivan 
that had made more than one tour around 
the block. Sadly, our stake-out dragged on 
and on. At this point, I was tired, Sheila 
was worried about getting a ticket, and 
RockStar was looking hungry. Then the 
Mazda van stopped in front of Amoeba’s. 

To this day, I will never forget the 
sight of the man wearing leather gloves, 
carrying a nylon leash, who was going to 
steal a big, healthy Boxer off Telegraph 
Avenue! Fortunately, RockStar was a 
champ. He simply sat there and refused to 
be moved. Moving a 60-pound Boxer is 
never easy; Sheila had given the sit-stay 


command. He wasn’t going anywhere! 


But the dog thieves were. 

Once they realized RockStar was not for 
them, the dog-snatchers took off down 
Telegraph to Durant, then a hard right took 
them up the hill to College Avenue, where 
they managed to lose us. So we went back, 
rescued RockStar, and retraced our steps. - 

How were we to know a traffic control 
officer had noticed the van and logged its 
plate number? So when I called my some- 
times-friend, sometimes-nemesis, Set. 
Doyle, he already had the information I 
needed. A two-striker with nothing to 


lose, this guy was not to be messed with. 


He stole and bred dogs to fight. He lived 
in West Berkeley, my old haunt. Doyle 
said to stay away from him. I looked at 
Lono and said we should stop this. 

Let me describe Lono: he is a sad, 


respect in every court he has ever stepped 
into. He managed to get the City of 
Berkeley to give Dave a reasonable settle- 


_ ment, which Ira and I administer for him. 


That is why I wasn’t worried about the bail 
money. Dave would never have to panhan- 
dle again, but he could not settle down. He 
liked life on the street. 

Imagine my surprise when he called to 
say he. was accused of breaking into a vet- 
erinary clinic and stealing drugs. He was 
known to the police as a troublemaker. He 
spent his days and nights near the clinic. 
There was no real evidence linking him to 
the break-in, but the police thought him 
one of the “usual suspects.” So they took 
him in. And I took him out. And I believed 
in his innocence. There were no drugs on 
him. The. only money was what Ira and I 
could account for having given him. 


It was up to Ira to represent him in 
‘court and keep him out of jail. I had no 
doubts about Ira’s abilities — after all, he 


had kept me out of jail more than once. 
Importantly, we had pulled Judy as our 
judge, and she and I have a long history 


together. Besides helping to get her elected 


20-some years ago, we have flirted over the 
years. Nothing ever came of it, but we don’t 
rule anything out. Fortunately, not enough 
to recuse herself, especially since it was Ira 
representing Dave, not me. She knew of my ~ 
interest in the matter, but there was nothing 
official. No paper trail. 

She has been on the bench for over 20 
years. No one messes with her, except a 
masochist. We could not have gotten a bet- 
ter judge. Hell, I have contemplated sleep- 


ing with her, and I am still slightly intimi- . 


dated by her. Some young Alameda 


lonely, old dog, part wolf, who will take 
your arm off if you let him, and then say, 
“Do you want this back?” I trust him with 


my life. He trusts me with the next ee of | 


Dog Chow. - 
Whether he agreed with me or just 
wanted a car ride, Lono was anxious to 


go. One more call to Sheila, one more ride 
to the old ‘hood. Her Volvo had not even 
come to a stop before Lono knew where 
we were going. He could smell the dogs. 


County prosecutor wouldn’t stand a chance 
with such a weak case. (I hoped.) 
Meanwhile, I wanted to find the real 
culprit(s). Amazingly, it was Dave him- 
self who gave me the best lead. As a street 
person and survivor, he sees things ordi- 
nary citizens miss. It is part of the survival 
instinct. What he had seen scared me. 
' The night of his arrest, he was setting 
up his bedroll behind a vacant building 
near the vet clinic. He saw a group of 


young men, big men, peering into the 


windows of the clinic. At that point, he 
was most interested in hiding himself and 
getting some sleep. It was only after he 
had been arrested and I bailed him out 
that he recalled the oddity of these young, 
well-groomed guys prowling around a vet 
clinic late at night. 

My next stop was the vet clinic itself. 
Sergeant Doyle of the Berkeley Police 
Department has a grudging respect for 
me, and he trusts my instincts. But I was 
walking on thin ice, because he thought of 
Dave as incorrigible and deserving to be 
jailed just as a matter of principle. Cops 
can be like that. Still, he cut me some 
slack and suggested to the staff of the vet 
clinic that they cooperate with me. 
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As we got closer, I could smell the dogs. 
Sheila tried her celi phone as I fol- 
lowed Lono to the kennel area in the rear 
of the property. What I saw tore me apart. 
Lono cried. I was so grateful Sheila had 


stayed out front. 1 cannot begin to 
describe the horror,. the horror... 


The sadness, the pain. So et beautiful 
dogs designed to do damage to each other. 
They did get their final revenge; what was 
left of that guy is still on the floor. 


I needed information. If this had been a 
random breaking and entering, cash and 
marketable valuables would have been 
taken. That was not the case. What was 
stolen was Gamma Hydroxy Butyrate 
(GHB) — the only thing stolen. It took lit- 
tle research to find out GHB is used as an 
anesthetic for veterinary surgery. Also, it is 
restricted because of its use as a date rape 
drug and a human growth hormone. 

College jocks are the most likely pur- 
chasers. Get muscle mass and rape your 
date, all with the same drug. There were 
college jocks out there who set up Dave 
for the fall, and Berkeley cops, who were 
probably ex-jocks themselves, covering 
up something criminal. 

Ira did his part and kept Dave out of 
jail. We will find who broke into the vet 
clinic and I will use every skill I have to 
make sure they are prosecuted by some- 
one good, not the rookies they send up 
against me. I want them never to play 
organized sports again. If I could, I would 
have them expelled. 

Dave is a sad, lonely soul. They made 
him suffer a torment he did not deserve. 
Dante may not have a place for them in 
his Inferno. But I do. + 


‘% 
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_A Teacher’s Prophetic Lesson about Money 


Story by Joan Clair 


“But I have learned. that trade curses 


everything it handles; and though you 
trade in messages from heaven, the whole 
curse of trade attaches to the business.” 

— Henry David Thoreau 


went to the beginning economics class, 

expecting to be bored as usual. Worse 

than bored, I was ready to drown in 

data. I was lucky that this was a uni- 
versity that allowed professional notetakers 
in classes. Without the lecture notes, I 
doubted if I could pass the course. 

This was a lecture course held in a 

huge auditorium. A podium was located 
in the front of the auditorium on a stage. 
A small middle-aged woman was climb- 
ing the stairs to the stage, and the students 
quieted down. 

Taking her place behind the podium, 
she introduced herself. Her name was Ms. 
Wren, and she was our instructor. I sat 
back in my seat at the very end of a row 
towards the back of the auditorium. I was 
close to an exit and ready to escape if the 
lecture became intolerable. 

Ms. Wren began. “You will receive the 
syllabus from my teaching assistants at 
the exits at the end of today’s class, which 
will be shorter than usual. Today’s lecture 
will not be about the syllabus, but about 
money. When we think about economics, 
that’s what we usually think about. I will 
now give a brief lecture on the subject.” 

“Well,” I thought, “now we’ll hear the 
basic axioms plus statistics and graphs 
about money. Governments and people 
should not spend what they don’t have. 
Governments and people should put aside 
money for a rainy day, or inthe case of 
governments, not run up deficits.” 

However, as it turned out, this was not 
what Ms. Wren’s lecture was about. And, 
as it turned out, from one point of view, it 
was unfortunate that there was an excel- 
lent notetaker that day in the lecture hall. 
The lecture was transcribed verbatim and 
modestly edited, and there could be no 
doubt about what Ms. Wren had said. 

“We are alienated by our money,” Ms. 
Wren said. “It is a long continuum.” 
These opening words were mildly inter- 
esting, and I became somewhat more 
alert. “There is little peace along the con- 
tinuum of spending or not spending.” 

“Now why is there no peace?” she con- 
tinued. “Because money is based on sev- 
eral principles, one of which is lack, or 
there not being enough, the second of 
which is separation from others. 

“T’ll tell you a little story,” Ms. Wren 
continued. “Sixty years ago, in some com- 
munities, mothers could leave their chil- 
dren outside a local food market in their 
baby. carriages and not worry about them 
being kidnapped when they returned. One 
such mother left her baby in a carriage 
and went inside to shop. She returned 
once to leave a loaf of bread in the car- 
riage along with some other groceries. 
There were several other babies in car- 
riages clustered near her baby’s, and when 
she came out again, ready to go home, she 
found an opened bag of bread and every 
baby, including her baby girl, munching 
happily away on a slice. 

“The baby had no concept of money, 
and therefore no concept of enough or not 
enough or separation. She was not making 
choices judged wise, greedy, selfless, or 
foolish about money or the goods that 
money can purchase on the long continu- 
um — with the very wealthy on one end 
and the very poor on the other, and, these 
days, fewer and fewer in the middle. She 
did what was natural to her being, which 
was to give and to share. Nor did the child 
expect to be paid back at a future date. 

“Now, this baby may seem to be an 
exception to what some have called per- 


“Warmth in Giving 3.” This painting by Elizabeth King portrays the deep meaning 


of small acts of kindness, as someone unselfishly gives money to children. 


verse human nature; but if one observes 
very small babies and equally small ani- 
mals, such as puppies, one discovers quite 
often they express love, delight and joy to 
whoever they meet. 

“However, in time, money emerges to 
control ‘our thinking and the way -we: live. 
It comes to represent more of the inability 
of humans to care for one another and 
other creatures, than the opposite. That is 
why there is no peace in money. One fears 
if one does not accumulate enough 
money, one will be abandoned and 
destroyed by the world. And some would 


- prefer to destroy the world rather than not 


have what they consider enough money. 

“The baby who gives away the bread 
without thinking is joyful the same way 
our creator joyfully created this universe. 
The presence of infinite seeds and fruit 
lying on the ground all over the earth in 
season, so much of which goes uncon- 
sumed, is a testament to natural abun- 
dance. The heart holds natural abundance. 
It participates in the creative spirit which 
is joyful and outgoing, giving. In fact, the 
earth was created through the joy in the 
heart of all of us.” 

The lights went out in the auditorium, 
and a poem appeared on a screen against 
the wall above the podium. Ms. Wren 
read the words: 


Take the letter “h “ from the end of earth, 
put it at the beginning and we have heart! 
How was earth created? 

Why through the heart! 

Take the “r” out of heart, and we have heat. 
Earth was created passionately. 

And the center of earth is art. 


The lights went on again. Ms. Wren 
stepped out on the stage from behind the 
podium. She stood very straight and 
seemed tall in spite of her small stature. 

“But you see, as the baby grows up, she 
gets out of touch with her passion, the pas- 
sion that created the earth, that is in the 
heart of all of us. She gets out of touch with 
the spirit of creation, of creativity, of art, 
which is the heart of the universe. When 
she passes a homeless person on the street, 
she no longer gives spontaneously as she 
did when she was surrounded by other 
babies in baby carriages. She thinks, ‘Will 
my budget allow it? Can I spare a quarter, 


a 


fifty cents? I’d like to give to that person, 
but I also want to buy something for myself 
on my way home.’ She is now separate 
from the other person. It is now a matter of 
enough or not enough, of lack. This creates 
a lot of conflict. And this is not the way the 
world was created: 

“And we see the conflict worldwide. 
There is very little natural give-and-take 
in the world. The money system means 
that many take much more than they need, 
and many more don’t have what is need- 
ed. All of this goes against what is deepest 
and most vital in the human heart.” 

The lights in the auditorium went out 
again. The following appeared on the 
screen, accompanied by Ms. Wren’s voice: 


If the money system creates feelings of 
alienation 

and feelings of alienation create no peace, 
then the money system creates no peace. 


“And must be changed to reflect who 
we truly are,” Ms. Wren concluded as the 
- lights went on once more. “I will now ask 
for your questions and comments.” 
There was silence in the auditorium for 
a few moments. Then someone in the 
front row whose hand was raised was 
called on to speak. “That wasn’t a lecture. 
That was a sermon,” he said in an indig- 
nant tone of voice. 


“New Age spirituality,” another stu- 


dent yelled out. 


“You may have the time to philoso- 


phize about human nature and money,” 
the first student who had spoken contin- 
ued. “But I can’t afford to. I need a good 
background in economics, not hogwash.” 

Another student spoke up and said in a 
loud, clear voice, “Please don’t express 
your discontent with the instructor’s 
words by demeaning animals.” 

“Oh,” shouted the first student, “Now 
we have to deal with an animal rights 
activist in addition to a flaky instructor.” 


He got up and started heading towards the _ 


exit shouting, “I’m dropping this course.” 
A number of other students got up as well. 
They walked past the teaching assistants 
without taking a syllabus. 

The instructor rapped on the podium 
for order. “The first comment only illus- 
trates my point about the mentality that 
develops along with money.” Many more 
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Owning the Earth 
by Joan Clair 


No one may live for free. 

The earth is bought and sold. 
To not own is indecency. 
To not own is a felony. 


One must pay for a pilgrimage | 

to be on sacred ground 

and hope that when one gets there 
it is still around. 


{ 


In a world full of belongings 
there is no place to belong. 


The machinery moves in 

and forests are cleared to the ground. 
The machinery. moves in - 

and the homeless are cleared 

from where they’re found. 

In a rainforest a lone orangutan 
flees its toppled tree. 

What is done to that orangutan 

is done to all of us, to me. 

On an earth that’s bought and sold, 
No one may live for free. 


Grow Up 

by Joan Clair 

Let the baby cry. 

Let the puppy bark. 

Let the homeless die. 

Do not coddle the baby. 

Do not coddle the puppy. 

Do not coddle the homeless. 
Grow up, grow up . 
damn baby, puppy, homeless. 
Get out of the world, and 
take your heart with you! 


Be as insensitive as we are. 


students got up to leave. 
Soon I was the only student left in the 


auditorium, along with the student who 


felt one shouldn’t make hogs a crude per- 
sonification of human discontent. The 
notetaker sat in the back of the auditorium 
typing away on her laptop. The teaching 
assistants, after returning the copies of the 
syllabus to the podium, had fled. 

The other student and I walked toward 
the podium to meet Ms. Wren who had 
come down from the stage. “Thank you for 
the lecture about money,” I said. “I thought 
it was totally cool. Economics usually bores 
me.” The other student, a young woman . 
who didn’t look old enough to be in col- 
lege, said, “I know that there is enough for 
everybody, and our world doesn’t reflect 
this. Thanks for being courageous enough 
to say the things you did.” 

At that moment, a rather severe-look- 
ing man entered the auditorium, looking 
quite agitated. “Ms. Wren, the chair of the 
economics department and I would like to 
speak with you in my office as soon as 
possible. Would 10:00 tomorrow morning 
be all right with you?” Ms. Wren nodded. 

Then the man, who I later found out 
was rather high up in the administration, 
turned to the notetaker. “Ms?” “Ellis,” the 
notetaker replied. “Ms. Ellis, will you 
please get me a copy of the notes for this 
lecture by 9:00 a.m. tomorrow morning, 
Room 14, Building C. Sooner if possible. 
We’ll pay you extra if you have to put in 
extra time.” 

“No problem,” Ms. Ellis said. 

] later found out that the result of the 
lecture was that all the students — with 
the exception of the young woman who 
defended the hogs and myself — dropped 
the course. The class was cancelled. Ms. 
Wren was not seen again at the university, 
and I doubted she would miss the few 
who might miss her. She was eventually 
replaced by a lecturer who utterly fulfilled 
my initial expectations. : 
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were from another planet. 


Story by George Wynn 


he putrid, humid odor of 

Rollie’s stank enclosure brought 

saliva to his lips. He lay on the 

soiled cot and said a silent 
prayer. His mind drifted, replaying the 
events as they had happened. 

He’d forever had a cheerful disposi- 
tion. Although he never did, he might as 
well have voiced the same motto as the 
ribald Henry Miller: “Always Merry and 
Bright.” “Jolly Rollie” was his moniker in 
vagabond circles. 

The paunchy, 60-year-old, bespecta- 
cled redhead had spent decades thumbing 
through the West and Midwest. He rarely 
ventured east of the Mississippi. But he’d 
been bitten by the fresh-experience bug 
and found himself a passenger in the 
jalopy of an old black man along the 
Mason-Dixon line. The jalopy came to a 
halt by a white wooden church. “Not 
much of a town, Stoneville,” said the 
black man, “or the friendliest.” 

“Much obliged for the lift,” said Rollie. 
“Tl be fine.” 

The driver nodded. “Good luck,” he 
said and sped off. 

Rollie eyed the chapel; seeing the door 


shut, he removed his sweaty cap from his . 


bald head and crossed himself. He went 
over to the police station and made his 
way down the main drag. 

Today, Saturday; a week before Labor 
Day, the weather was hot. Along the side- 
walks the smell of coffee, tobacco and 
perfume invaded his nostrils. He smiled at 
everyone and said howdy to young and 
old, male and female. Not a single person 
acknowledged his smile or greeting. 

The closest thing to a response was 
when Rollie studied the various brands of 
beer in a variety store and a teenager 
remarked to his sweetheart, “Old alkie 
hobo, if he’d just put his back into it, he’d 
stay settled.” She nodded firmly. “Sure 
would.” 

In front of a flag-draped barbershop he 
slouched in a folding chair and recollected 
the old days. Yes sir, he’d shaken General 
MacArthur’s hand and was proud of it. He 
was an American through and through. In 
his late teens he enlisted for the Korean 
War and was discharged a combat-deco- 
rated vet. After the heaviest shellings, 
he’d caress his rosary and console himself 
by repeating: “The Lord giveth and the 
Lord taketh away.” 

After a couple of years home from over- 
seas, Rollie grew restless. On the road he 
enjoyed a sort of upbeat bum’s freedom 
he’d never known before. He made friends 

with everybody he came in contact with. 
Folks would offer him such basic necessi- 
ties as a toothbrush, deodorant, shirt, jacket 
and lodging. He’d never had any real prob- 
lem with the police other than a good 
night’s sleep in jail for vagrancy. 

He became unaccustomed to having a 
roof over his head. He had often spent the 
night on a park bench. Seemingly always 
broke, he lived by his wits and his smile. 
Now and then he took a menial job — but 
not for long. Peddling encyclopedias, vac- 
uum cleaners or washing dishes bored 
him fast. Anyway, wherever he wandered 
people helped him out. 

Suddenly, a jerking on his shoulder 


LAST STOP IN STONEVILLE 


He smiled at everyone and said howdy to young and 
old, male and female. Not a single person acknowl- 
edged his smile or greeting. He bought fruit at a mar- 
ket from an old woman who sized him up as if he 


in Stoneville. But then he reminded him- 
self that strangers in small towns usually 
fall under the scrutiny of suspicion. 

Rollie was getting hungry. He only had 
six dollars. He’d-had ‘bacon and eggs in 
the morning. That’s it. He stared at the 
town clock in the Square: 4:30. He bought 
an orange, apple and a peach at a market 
from an old woman who sized him up as 
if he were from another planet. Never 
mind the hostile faces. The Lord will pro- 
vide, he assured himself. He always had. 

Rollie walked slowly. The sun was 
shining on his forehead as if it had a per- 
sonal vendetta. The heat was getting more 
intense. Hot, real hot. No cooling down 
tonight. He rinsed his face with cold water 
and walked out of the gas station bath- 
room. Wherever there was a ceiling fan 
whirling, Rollie entered. 

At dusk he straggled into a lonely cafe 
and ordered a cheeseburger from the fat 
cook who was closing up. The man was 
civil, exchanging small talk. Rollie emptied 
his pockets and paid the man. “Partner, you 
take me back in years,” he said, handing 
Rollie a brown bag. “Have a good night.” 

Rollie smiled, “I’ll sure try,” and 
waved good-bye. There’s polite folks 
everywhere, thought Rollie. 

After a stop for a beer, Rollie gathered 


_ himself in the Square under a tree by a 


Confederate statue. Hopefully, he’d spend 
a tranquil night under the stars. Lolling on 
the grass, he grabbed the cheeseburger, 
then dug into the bag for a napkin and to 
his amazement pulled out a big batch of 
steak fries. “Thank you, Lord.” 

He stuffed his mouth with fries and 
took a swig of beer. Just as Rollie was 
about to take a bite of his burger, he 


_noticed a police cruiser circling the square 


for the second time. The threat would 
blow over, he told himself. Then it circled 
the square a third time and suddenly out 
of the dark a paddy wagon came to a stop 
less than a hundred feet away. Two cops, 
one burly and sunburned, probably about 
fifty years old, and his backup, young and 
skinny, approached Rollie. 

A flush crept up across Rollie’s neck 
and throat like a sudden fever. The older 
cop in stride kicked the beer can he had 
placed at his feet, soaking Rollie’s field 


invisible golden wings 
by judy jones 


today i passed 

a young girl 
crouched in the 
middle of the street 
with a sign that read 


“¢ haven’t been fed in three days 
please help me” 


suddenly invisible golden wings 
spread over this soul far and wide 
enveloping it with silver threads 


i could hear ethereal sounds 
coming from all round 


then before my eyes 
the young girl 

was swept up 

off the street 


Woman Walking 


Alone in a City 

by Mary Meriam 

Between this infinite side of a truck 
and the wall, the walk extends. 
My lips tighten. Long ago, love 
and anger fled, my twins. 

Now there is this frozen night 
begging for thoughts that breathe 
but only speech breathes. 

I open my mouth, 
my many selves fail. 


Another Holiday 
by Mary Meriam 


I'm alone as usual, 

I don't know why. 

The word "transgendered" 
comes to mind, 

a particular crevice of hell, 
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shoes. Then he sniffed under Rollie’s 
chin. “Jesus, do you smell!” he 
exclaimed. Taking off his black hat and 
wiping away a few beads of sweat, he 
smirked, “I’ll eat my hat if you’ve had a 
bath in a week.” He sighed, “On top of 
that, drinking in public and loitering.” 

“Sorry, Officer.” 

“Sorry ain’t good enough,” said the cop, 
slapping the burger to the grass with the 
back of his paw — knuckles denting 
Rollie’s nasal cartilage. Rollie felt his stom- 
ach tense and cobwebs before his eyes, but 
he maintained a soldier’s composure. 

“Handcuff him, rookie,” growled the 
old cop to the slightly reluctant young cop 
who marched Rollie to the paddy wagon 
door. Then the burly cop shoved him 
face-first, shattering his glasses. As the 
paddy wagon drove off, Rollie, with 
blood-stained hands, groped for his rosary 
— finding it. He’d seen plenty of 
good, fresh blood before. 

They locked him up in the town 
jail. Now everything was dark, as 
Rollie thought about when he was 
going to get out of this town. 


After the Revolution 
by Michael Creedon 


After the second revolution in America, 

the really surprising thing was the mercy 
that homeless victors showed to the ruthless - 
loser enemy, the rich surviving kings. 

The victors had suffered every deprivation, 
exploitation and perverted use at the hands 
of the upper classes; hunger, thirst, not even 
a place to urinate or defecate without arrest. 
So it was expected that when the tables turned 
they would put their quirk-of-fate torturers 
through hell, the ones they didn’t just 
slaughter outright. It was thought there 
would be mass plundering and looting; 

instead their leaders’ wise voices did prevail. 


Somewhat like the American Revolution in 
the 18th century, there were few reprisals. 
“We only want what’s every man’s,” a voice 
did say, “a home, a bed, a way to earn some 
money so I can raise my kids well, and bow 
my head to no man. Let all the former big 
shots have the same. We don’t need a new 
Constitution, or Declaration of Independence 
— what we need is honesty.” 

We’ve met the enemy —fear and guilt— 
we’ve all had enough of that by now. 
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Tomorrow’s another day, he consoled his 
weary mind. Drifting in and out of sleep 
he pictured himself driving away with the 
black man in the jalopy, striding loosely 
down a back road, the cool breeze fanning 
him. He sure was hungry and very thirsty. 
He was remembering how lucky he’d 
been in the war. He’d always been so 
lucky. 

In the morning, the two cops opened 
the cell door and found Rollie on the floor 
curled in the corner clutching his rosary 
— dead. 

“Ah shit,” grumbled the older cop. 
“Now we got paperwork.” The young cop 
just gaped in naive surprise. He stepped 
into the bathroom and was stunned by the 
sight of his pale face. 

Across the street from the jail, the 
parishioners sang to the tune of “The Lord 
is my Shepherd.” 


Every woman and every man is equal to 
each other. So let the big shots pull their 
weight, and if we give it our best, I think 
we’ve got another chance at full lives today. 


all mine. 
Creator, do you ever un-create? 
Or move the poles an inch 
so maybe I could fit? 


and all that remained 
was a light so bright 
it could lighten all 

earth’s skies at night 


shook him out of his reverie. “Why don’t 
you be on your way, old feller,” snarled a 
AQish man, comb and scissors in hand. It 
seemed he was as welcome as the plague 


her about s sleeping on the 
street or in a car.” 


Story by Eileen Corder 


Pacific storm blew into San 


Francisco late last night, and» 


heavy rains continue over all 
parts of the city. Commuters run 


from their cars to the office; kids run from ~ 


the bus to school. Intermittently, rain turns 
into hail, and little ice BBs fire down, wash- 
ing the air and sidewalks a cold white. The 
sky is hidden, even the clouds are obscured, 
and good old Sol seems like just another 
faraway star. Now, from the gray heavens, 
an angry gust of wind curves out of the 
north, slices down Geary Blvd., and a spray 
of downpour lashes the big plate-glass win- 
dow at Zed’s Auto Parts. 

Inside, at the counter, Arty yawns, 
adjusts his behind on the high stool, and 
gets ready for a slow, slow day. If it 
weren’t for the usual orders from the shop 
next door, Helen would probably send him 
packing. Ah well, things could be worse. 
It’s 9:35 a.m. and he’s settled in for the 
morning with a damp Chronicle spread out 
on the counter next to his coffee and dim 
sum. An icon of a little man with a broken 
umbrella frowns out at him from above the 
front-page headline, “HANDICAPPED 
GIRL ARRESTED.” 

“Read the one about the girl in the 
wheelchair. I heard it on Jack Tarbell’s 
show this morning, and it’s shameful,” 
comes Helen’s voice as she circles out 
from the back with an inventory checklist. 
“T tell you, it wasn’t the police that done 
wrong, it was that girl’s mother, dragging 
a kid, a handicapped kid to boot, along to 
some sit-in. I guess that’s what you’d call 
it, a sit-in. That woman should be... well, 
I don’t know what she should be, but 
it’s... it’s inexcusable. In-ex-cusable!” 
Lightning flicks from Helen’s eyes when 
that twenty-dollar word stands up and 
struts out her mouth. “Read it to me. I 
want to hear what the paper has to say. I 


q?? 


already saw the photo! 


LIBERATE OvuR Civic STRUCTURES 


Arty isn’t one to refuse his boss, so to 
her and the rows and rows of windshield 
wipers, seat covers, and antifreeze he 
begins, “Last mien cc arrested a Six- 
teen-year-old... 

“Sixteen! That girl wasn’t sixteen,” 
interrupts Helen as she passes behind his 
tall chair, lugging a display of pine tree 
car fresheners. “Jack expressly said she 
was thirteen. He made a big deal of it.” 

Arty takes an oily pen from the 
counter, crosses out sixteen and writes 
thirteen. “Police arrested a — thirteen — 
year-old along with eleven other protest- 
ers in the library of old Downtown High. 
The group, Liberate Our Civic Structures 
(LOCS), had unfurled their yellow, red 
and purple banner...” 

“It wasn’t yellow, red, and purple. It 
was yellow, red, and green. Green is 
for...” Straightening a display of sun- 
glasses; Helen roars, “Goddamn it, Arty. 
You’ve got to watch those little thieves 
from St. Cecilia’s.” Fed up with the recent 
spate of shoplifting, she drags. the whole 
rack off to the back room. “To hell with 


‘She says | there are kids at ] 
her school who have told 
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In San Francisco, homeless activists took over vacant units owned by the 
S.F. Housing Authority and were arrested for civil disobedience. 


out of my cl 
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these liftables. Skiers will have to get 
their Ray Bans some place else.” 

Arty methodically lines out purple, 
“...had unfurled their yellow, red, and — 
green — banner off the roof of the moth- 
balled building and refused to vacate even 
after repeated warnings from police. Their 
protest against San Francisco’s homeless 
policy was overshadowed, however, by 
the awkward arrest of the girl in the 
wheelchair. Deputy Chief Morales said 
officers did not know...” 

As Arty continues to read, Helen jams 
the wire display behind an eight-foot stack 
of brake fluid and retreats to her office, as 
she often does when she’s upset. There, on 
her baby grand of a desk, along with a 
heavily bookmarked car parts catalogue, an 
old accounting ledger, and the new comput- 
er her son installed on Mother’s Day, sit her 
children. While she’s on the phone ordering 
spark plugs or air filters, brake rotors or 
motor oil, their faces smile out at her from 
behind the glass of stout silver frames. 
Adults now, they are like the three peaks of 
a mountain she pushed herself hard to 
build, and they will stand there until Kragen 
puts her out of business. 

Now that Helen is gone, Arty picks up 
the entertainment section. He’ll need a 
movie this weekend. Comedy? Action? 
As he sits there flipping the full-page ads, 
a bitter Pacific wind sweeps the 38/Geary, 
its passengers and the news further east. 


ROSA PARKS HiGH SCHOOL 


In Room 302 of Rosa Parks High 
School, students pretend to read their free 
copies of the Chronicle every morning 


_ from 9:52 until Mr. Thurman tells them to 


stop. On a day like today, with water 
sloshing and washing the windows, some 
‘have given in to sleep, while others pray 
that lightning hits old R. Parks and finish- 
es her off. Blanca, a somewhat different 
breed of student, likes school, and likes 
reading the news. As her classmates spend 
energy avoiding the assignment, she 
works her way to the front page, via the 
horoscopes and sports pages. ; 

Mr. Thurman isn’t reading the paper. 
He’s got a copy of The Da Vinci Code in 
his lap behind his little desk. Mr. Thurman 
used to get all excited about journalism, but 
these last few months he doesn’t get excited 


: can. i was a a little scare hat ht fall 
chair and people would freak, but if I ne er : 
took a risk, I would be nothing but a lump i in the corner. 

I told id myself, “Keesha, °’re not made out of of glass!” . 
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about ae As his mind wanders 
through the seedier side of art history, 
Blanca takes aim at the front page article, 
“Handicapped Girl Arrested.” She prides 
herself with keeping up with the news, 
especially news around R. Parks. The 
Chron doesn’t usually cross over onto her 
turf; but today, she reads, then reads some 
more, then looks around the room and back 
again at the slightly dark photo of a quartet 
of cops carrying the girl, wheelchair and 
all, down a short flight of steps. 

Blanca studies the girl’s head, which 
hangs down from her shoulders like she’s 


_ got a broken neck, then zooms in on the 


girl’s hat. I mean, how many San 
Francisco teenage girls in wheelchairs 
wear Detroit Pistons caps? 

“Keesha Williams!” Blanca whispers. 
At every home game of the undefeated 
Rosa Parks Girls’ Basketball Team, the girl 
in the wheelchair sits with her head hung 
over like that, wearing the very same 


‘Pistons cap, her wheelchair parked next to 


the bench where Blanca sits. Blanca’s a for- 
ward, and every time their side scores, 
Keesha will raise her head slightly and yell, 
“Reeoaaarzha baaeeesh!” 


ARREST OF AN HONORS STUDENT 


Blanca kicks Felix, the boy next to her, 
who instinctively wipes his mouth as he 


-opens his crossed eyes. “Look at this,” 


she says, pointing to the paper that lies 


unopened on his desk. “Keesha Williams. 
‘ got arrested.” 


Felix gives her a dirty look, then 
remembers where he is and pops a glance 
up at Thurman. “Who’s Keesha 
Williams?” he complains. 

“You idiot, she’s the girl in the wheel- 
chair, the one in Ms. Chong’s room,” 
Blanca kicks him again. 

“Stop that! What'd she get arrested for, 
speeding?” Awake now, Felix mouths off, 
“Maybe they busted her for not having a 
life.” 

“Shut ‘up, pimp! She’s got more of a 
life than you. At least she comes to the 
games. Read it.” Blanca grabs Felix’s hair 
and slams his big nose into the newsprint. 

“J don’t want to read it!” he pushes her 
hand away. “What do you mean she’s got 
more of a life than me? She’s a retard.” 

“She’s not a retard. Her name’s on the 
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honor roll. She’s in the 3.93 column.” 


“That’s because they feel sorry for her.” 

“They feel sorry for you, too, but I 

don’t see your name anywhere in the dis- 
play case!” 
_ Felix, caught in his own trap, reluctant- 
ly bows his head and finds the article. As 
he moves his finger across the lines, he 
grumbles, “Why would anyone arrest a 
gimp?” Blanca leans over the aisle and 
moves his finger a couple lines down, and 
tells him, “Read here.” 

“Deputy Chief Morales said officers 
did not know any handicapped trespassers 
were among the group. After they had the 
LOCS protesters loaded into the police 


van, officers were about to secure the 


building when the mystery girl, alone in 
her wheelchair, rolled out from behind a 
stack of books.” Felix stops, “Yeah, that 
sounds like her.” 

“Go on.’ 

“Police had to carry the girl from the 
building as there were no wheelchair 
ramps. It is not known how she got inside. 
She and the others were taken to County 
Jail. According to sources close to the 
investigation, police were not able to 
communicate with the handicapped girl 
and still do not know her name.” 

“Okay, class, we’ve got 15 minutes,” 
Mr. Thurman croaks from the front of the 
room. “Take out your notebooks and sum- 
marize at least two of the articles using 
the example on the board.” The roomful 
of girls and boys groans back to life, as 
water outside whips up and around R. 


‘Parks High School and further down 


toward City Center. 

In an office on the second floor of a 
1950s-style building that stands on the 
crust of the big-monied streets of San 
Francisco, two LOCS action committee 
members sit strategizing. Newspapers. lie 
on the folding table next to a box. of day- 
old bagels, and water drips from the ceiling 
into buckets scattered around the room. On 
the phone is John. A receiver dangles from 
his ear like a long earring, and he plays 
with his pen, a pad balanced on his thigh. 
Above and behind him on the wall is a 
poster of an Aztec. His eyes are fixed on 
the viewer and if his finger could shoot, 
they’d be dead. The words at the bottom 
say, “Who’s the illegal alien?” 

_ Dana, another LOCSer, reaches the top 
of the stairs, her hair and coat soaking 
wet. Kiki and Miguel stop their conversa- 


tion when they see her in the hallway. 


John waves her in but then puts a finger to 
his lips. Coming into the office, Dana 
notices two backpacks and a boy and girl 


-asleep on one of the couches. She gives 


the how-long-have-they-been-here look to 
Kiki. Kiki shrugs her shoulders. 

John sits up straight and talks into the 
phone, “You can’t? I see. Okay. Okay, 
sure. Our office? Caroline? Yeah, that’s 
great. Thanks, Bob.” John hangs up the 
receiver and turns to the others, “They’re 
sending Caroline Westly over at 11:30. 
Okay, Dana, what'd you find out?” 
~ Dana begins, “Tommy and Stony both 
had warrants they didn’t know about, so 
we won’t be seeing them for a while. 
Sarah’s working on the release of the 
other ten, but the cops are pissed. First, 
somebody tagged all over the walls in the 
gym and the cafeteria. They say we did it. 
We say it was already there. Next, Jeno 
and Alvin decided to play hide-n-seek 
with the cops. They had them running up 
and down stairs, climbing in and out win- 
dows. Next, the girl in the wheelchair.” 
Dana stops and all three stare at her. 
“Well, I wasn’t able to come up with 
much. She’s a student at Rosa Parks High 
School and wanted to do a first-person for 


the school paper. Gabriela’s baby sister — 


goes to the same school.” 
“You didn’t get her name?” John pops 
a stick of gum in his mouth. 
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“No. They wouldn’t let me see her. I 
only met with Julius. He said the girl in the 
’ wheelchair just showed up.” Dana looks at 
everyone and asks, “What were they going 
to do? Leave the kid out in the rain?” 

John smacks his gum, “Leaving her out 
in the rain might have been better than 
getting sued or charged with contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor.” 

Miguel pipes up, “Wait a minute. 
Gabriela’s sister goes to R. Parks. What’s 
her name? Let’s get her on the phone. If 
we can get a hold of the girl’s parents, 
maybe we can straighten this mess out.” 

“Ts it a mess?” asks Kiki with her usual 
. optimism. “Look at the press we’re get- 

ting. All the papers have stories. KRON- 
TV News had a spot this morning, and 

_Brian said Channel 2 is airing the inter- 
view we did yesterday.” 

John looks at his watch. “Westly’s 
gonna be here in less than two hours, and 
we've gotta come up with some talking 
points.” , 

Kiki waves a CD, “This list of public 
buildings sitting vacant throughout the 
city might put pressure on the mayor’s 
office to...” 

_ “Hey guys,” Dana jumps back into the 
conversation, “don’t forget about the girl 
in the wheelchair. We’ve got to make sure. 
she comes out of this in one piece. I know 
it wasn’t our idea, but she’s part of this 
action now.” Dana’s voice is drowned out 
by a low rumble of thunder. The ramblers 
on the couch change positions and the 
four LOCSers turn toward the window. A 
flash of lightning takes their picture. 

AT City JAIL 

The Pacific wind blows further down 
Geary to Market Street, then cuts against 
the light at Seventh. Decorative banners 
flap in shreds as pedestrians flatten out 
against buildings or hide in doorways, and 
prisoners of bus shelters look out with 
dark circles under their eyes. The wind- 
fueled rain veers south and blasts into the 
cement structure commonly known as 
City Jail. 

But even the wind is stopped at the vis- 
itor’s desk, beyond which no one passes 
without the official sanction of SFPD. 
Steve Naap was stopped there ten minutes 
ago. Water dripping from his Gortex rain- 
coat and his face flushed red, he is now 
about to lose his temper. He didn’t know 
that his wife, Judy, was among those 
arrested in the LOCS action until he got 
her call this morning. He is furious that 
she would do such a fool thing. They are 
both teachers. and work for the County. 
He knows damn well that something like 

this on her record could lose her her job, 
ruin her pension, and finish her career. 

“TI demand to see my wife,” Steve 
argues. “My lawyer, her lawyer, is.on his 
way.” He reasons, “Look, this is a big 
misunderstanding. It’s all a mistake, and 
I’ll take her home now.” He takes a long 
shot, “She didn’t discuss this with me and 
therefore didn’t have my permission. Did 
you hear what I said? She did not have 
spousal consent.” 

At the desk, three burly policemen 
show no interest in Steve, and it’s a petite 
blonde in uniform who finally directs him 
to a stack of papers, and says, “Take a 
flier, the blue one. It explains our visitor 
rules and restrictions.” 

Behind the two-inch Plexiglas wall, 
Steve can see offices receding down the 
brightly lit corridor. Inside one of them, 
Sergeant Kendrick is having a fit. “Yim! 
Haven’t you found that girl’s family yet?” 

Officer Ed Yim looks up from the 
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In San Francisco, a homeless person in a wheelchair is covered by a blanket, as if by a shroud. 


phone and shakes his head. 
“Well, why is it taking so long?” 
“She’s got no ID, sir, and it’s impossi- 


ble to understand anything she says. None 


of the protesters seem to know her.” 

“Bullshit! They’re jerking us around, 
bunch of assholes.” : 

“Lupe said we should check with miss- 
ing persons.” 

“T already did that,” shouts the 


sergeant. “Tell Lupe to go home.” 


“Sir, I told her to go home, but she said 
she’d stay.” 

“Yim, we’ve got to find out her age. If 
she’s under eighteen, we need to get her 
ass over to Juvie, asap.” 

The door to the lieutenant’s office 
opens and out walks Sarah Cho, the 
LOCS attorney. She doesn’t look pleased. 
The young lawyer goes over to Officer 
Yim and asks to see Julius again. 

“Fine mess you got us into with this 
girl!” growls Sergeant Kendrick. . 

Sarah keeps her cool. “Nobody knew 
about the girl.” 

“Hell, you didn’t. You’re all a bunch 
of delinquents. Think you own this city.” 

“You know, sergeant, if I could apolo- 
gize I probably wouldn’t. It was a com- 
pletely peaceful occupation. We could 
have dealt with this like adults and had 
everyone out of here two hours ago.” 

Kendrick stands, “You call that graffiti 
peaceful? Do adults pull shit like that?” 

Sarah Cho finishes with, “We’ll let the 
judge decide.” 

Officer Yim escorts her back to a con- 


ference room. Coming into the office, as 


they’re going out, is Officer Lupe 
Gonzalez. “Sir, you can call the girl’s 
mother now.” 

Her statement knocks Kendrick off 
balance and he plops back into his swivel 
chair. “Call her mother? You got her 
name?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what is it? How did you get it? 
How old is she?” 

“Her name’s Keesha Williams and she 
says she’s 18. Now that her mission’s 
accomplished, she decided to cooperate.” 

“Okay, good, 18. We’re covered. What 
do you mean, her mission accomplished?” 

Lupe looks wary about this question, 
“Well, sir, she’s really very concerned 
about homelessness. She thinks it can 
happen to anyone, even her.” 

Kendrick flicks his hand. 

Lupe goes on, “She says there are kids 
at her school who have told her about 
sleeping on the street or in a car.” 

“Well, if she’s so concerned with the 


issue, why doesn’t she complain to her 


district Supervisor.” Busying himself with 
some papers on his desk, he says, “Does 


she think breaking the law and trespassing 
on city property is going to accomplish 
anything?” 

“She’s writing a story for her school 
paper.” And without thinking, Lupe adds, 
“She even interviewed me.” 

“Interview?” snaps the ee 
“About what?” 

Lupe turns red, “She asked me some 
questions about being a woman on the 
force.” 

- Officer Yim returns to the office and 
immediately Kendrick pursts out, “Lupe, 
here, got the girl’s name.’ 

Lupe looks back and forth between 
Yim and the sergeant, and explains, 
“She’s Keesha, Keesha Williams. I’m 
pretty sure I got it right. She’s a senior at 
Rosa Parks High School. Her mother’s 
name is Rene Taylor.” 

Ed Yim looks shocked, “How did you 
get an that? I can’t understand a thing she 
says.” 

“Well, it is hard to understand every last 
word, and when she clams up, there’s noth- 
ing,” sympathizes Officer Lupe Gonzalez. 
“She sat in her wheelchair all night, stone 
silent. I kept looking at that Pistons cap she 
wears and it finally came to me. I lived in 
Detroit as a kid and played basketball. I 
thought maybe I could break the ice with 
that. She’s really smart, knows all kinds of 
things about history. On her chair is an 
alphabet board,” Lupe explains. “In her 
backpack I found a pointer. You get it on 
her head and then she can pout to letters on 
the board and spell a wor 

Kendrick turns to Ed. “Find the mother’ S 
number and get her down here right now.’ 

“Here,” Lupe pulls a piece of paper out 
of her jacket pocket and hands it to Ed. 

The sergeant rumbles, “Her mother is 
to blame for all this.” 

“Sir, I honestly don’t think the mother 
knew anything about it.” 

The policewoman looks out the window 


as a young tree bounces with a gust of | 
wind. The wind doesn’t give up, and the - 


tree doesn’t let go. Swirling around and 
around City Jail, droplets of water and bits 


of ice rush at every lock and seam, poke 


and search until a thin current of cool 


moisture invades the room where the five 


LOCS women are being detained. 

Judy, whose husband is outside, zips her 
jacket and wonders what she’ll say when 
she sees him next: “I’m sorry I didn’t let 
you in on this one, Steve. I understand that 
you’re angry. I’m angry, too, but not at you. 
Your anger stems from fear. Can you 


: accept that? Listen, if a teacher can get fired 
for civil disobedience, I think we have 


something much bigger to worry about than 
our golden years.” 
Pulling on her hood, Karina worries 
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about her job, “If I’m not to work on 
Friday, the boss will fire my ass. Then 
what?” She takes a piece of paper out of 
her pocket, unfolds it and reads to herself, 
“I’m with you all the way, sweetheart. 
Conscience is the best legislator. You 
inspire me.” A smiling heart and the name 
Gregory shine back at her. 

Keesha, a pro at sitting and thinking, 
bobs her head and leans her eyes toward 
the door. Taking in a deep breath, she 
senses the change in temperature and the 
infinitesimal smell of salt in the air. A 
vision of the Pacific wipes down the slate 
of her mind and the words she will write 
begin again to form a chain. 


_ FIFTY YEARS AGO... 

“Fifty years ago, a person like me 
might never go out. Can you imagine 
what that would feel like, sitting around in 
a room every day of your life? Now that 
we’ve got modern wheelchairs and com- 
puters and ramps, people like me have a 
life that’s almost normal. Almost. 

“Riding around San Francisco in a van 
or on a streetcar, which I do nearly every 
day, I look out the window or across the 
aisle and see people who still need help, 
need their world to change so that they can 
feel normal, too. Would it take so much to 
make that happen? Healthy food, clean 
clothes, a safe place to sleep are the easy 
things. Friends and a purpose are harder, 
but without hope, you’re done for. 

“Last summer riding on MUNI, I 
remember asking, “Would it take so 
much?’ Strangers usually get uptight 
when I talk. They see my pretzel body and 
hear my voice full of marbles and get 
embarrassed. But, one person stopped and 
explained to me that there were too many 
that needed help. I started thinking, ‘If 
there are already too many to help, what 
happens when I need help? And if there 
are so many people who need help, 
shouldn’t we just stop whatever we’re 
doing and make some changes?’ 

“Mr. Thoreau went to jail for what his 
conscience told him was right. It’s an 
American tradition, so you can say I’m a 
typical American. I was a little scared that 
I might fall out of my chair and people 
would freak, but for real, if I never took a 


7 ‘risk, I would be nothing but a lump in the 


corner. I told myself, ‘Keesha, you’re not 
made out of glass!’ 

“It’s pretty weird when four policemen 
pick up your wheelchair and put you in a 
police van, and you know you're not 
going home. The LOCS people...” 

The door suddenly opens, and in walks 
Lupe. Keesha sees her and yells, 
“Wooffaee! Weeiiiissshhnn tttssoo zzeeii- 
iisssshhh.” 
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At The 
Guerrero 


Story by Eileen Corder 


6 6 he evening sidewalk was 
jammed with people 

dressed in loud, garish 

reds, greens, purples, and 


blues, ivory people who whistled and 
cooed and tittered with bird fingers curled 
around pencil-thin umbrella shafts. Not 
half a block away, in a one-way alley that 
ran perpendicular to the street, a woman 
was being strangled. Frozen, stunned, her 
mind was racing and her eyes screamed, 
‘This can’t be happening. Not to me. Not 
now, not like this.’ But no one saw. She 
couldn’t scream with his hands like that. 
Well, maybe someone had glanced around 
and noticed a quiet tussle between a man 
and a woman, but who wants to get all 
hysterical and stick their nose where it 
didn’t belong? 

“What were his motives? What had the 
murderer wanted, except for her life? 
After he disappeared and the woman lay 
quiet for some time, eyes stared and more 
heads turned. A few ventured toward the 
dead woman but saw she wasn’t in pain. 


The brave called 911. Even though they’d 


seen it all before, at the movies and on 
TV, between the small folds of pulp nov- 
els and in party game crystal balls, death 
was a wide open pit with edges often slip- 
pery. It made moving about in the dark a 
thrilling fantasy, but infinitely tricky in 
real time. Right now it was raining, and 
until someone official arrived, they were 


going to stay near the streetlights, under: 


their umbrellas. 

“The smell of booze and rotted fruit 
hung over the scummy sidewalk that was 
getting scummier by the minute in the light 
rain. Not someplace you'd like to die. A 
crowd of people began to stretch out from 
the mouth of the alley trying to get a 
glimpse at whatever it was. Stories tum- 
bling back from ears to tongues said some- 
one was hurt or maybe even dead. Twos 
and threes, you know how people like to 
bunch up. Well, there I was, alone, getting 
wet, and there they were, couples and three- 
somes busy speculating, protected by a 
mysterious fraternity, some laughing. 

“Following along the chain of people, 
my chest felt like it had a big chunk of iron 
in it, and the dead woman was a powerful 
magnet. What is it with our need to see it, 
hear it, smell it? No matter how graphic, the 
kids, mom, even dad, want to slow down 
and gawk. As I slid along, agitated, jumpy 
and thinking, worrying, ‘What if it’s some- 
one I know?’ a van shot past, but it wasn’t 
an ambulance, it was Channel 7 News. Up 
ahead I could see a cameraman labor out 
the back door as if he were stepping onto, 
the moon — thick jumpsuit, wires every- 
where, enormous camera on his shoulder. A 
woman with a make-up kit ran after him. 
Laboring up, a few steps at a time, along 
the line of people that by then stretched 
down the block and around the corner, was 
a hooded man in a long, loose coat peddling 
something. It started to rain again. 

“In the dark, I stood alone under my 
dripping rain poncho that ballooned out in 
the rear because of my pack. Water poured 
off parked cars, my shoes were getting 
soaked, and I stared at the poor woman on 
my iPod. Someone had had the decency to 
cover her face, but they had neglected to 

hide her overweight thighs that sprawled 
awkwardly out from one of those ankle- 
length, quilted coats. Two young guys filed 
in behind me, then more people behind 
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Coming soon to a Mo 


Se 


vie Theater near you: 


Rich Vs. Homeless 


Art by S.F. Print Collective 


How many of tonight’s moviegoers are Judy Bartons, unsure of themselves, 
mediocre, abused from all sides, leaned on, then thrown away? And how many are 
like Scotty, finally realizing just how scared and lonely they really are, now obses- 
sively trying to bring back what didn’t exist in the first place? 


them. One started up about landmines and 
the Khmer Rouge, the other about a 
Buddhist paradise and timeshares. The 
more they whispered, the more I stared.” 
Out of view, a thermostat decides it’s 
cold enough and the big furnace underneath 
them erupts. In a few minutes, warm air 


gushes from a dusty iron grate in the floor - 


and a woman sleeping thirty or so rows 
back from the big screen grabs at the arm- 
rest. She’s inside The Guerrero. No rain. 
No corpse. No blood. The attraction, bigger 
than life, is Kim Novak, who sits quietly 
across the table from Jimmy Stewart in 
Ernie’s, a posh San Francisco restaurant. 
She’s no longer the rich, married wife of a 
friend caught up in a romantic delusion. 
Now she’s just plain Judy Barton, a poor 
single girl living in a hotel, lost in a big city, 
with murder on her conscience. 

Jimmy looks up at Kim, but his eyes are 
easily taken by a woman who’s just entered 
the room. She’s dressed in the same expen- 
sive gray suit that Madeleine wore. Kim 
stares dumbly at her date. Then, it all clicks. 
Scotty’s in love with a tall woman, proud, 
composed, as she strolls past their table. 
THAT sort of woman, not Judy Barton. 
Judy’s clumsy now — herself, trapped in 
herself — no longer able to play the myste- 
rious Carlotta. All she can do is look down 
at her plate. 

How many of tonight’s moviegoers are 
Judy Bartons, unsure of themselves, 
mediocre, abused from all sides, leaned on, 
then thrown away? And how many are like 
Scotty, finally realizing just how scared and 
lonely they really are, now obsessively try- 
ing to bring back what didn’t exist in the 
first place? The woman in row 32 hovers 
halfway between her dream and the sadness 
of Judy’s face. This is her second go-round 
with Hitchcock’s “Vertigo” tonight, and she 
has to fight: not to get lost in it or her own 
ego. She touches her wrist, feeling for a 


pulse, but in fact she’s pushing a little button _ 


on her watch. 11:32 glows green in the dark. 

Violins and more violins slide out from 
under her chair as the couple drives south 
to San Juan Batiste. From her pocket, she 
takes a pair of thin, black, knit gloves and 


slips them over her hands. Next, she pulls 


a black ski mask all the way over her 
head, tucking it with her loose hair into 


the collar of her coat. Getting up like a 
butoh dancer, she begins a slow-motion 


dance along the black painted walls 
toward the black curtain that extends from 
the edge of the stage. Watching the center 
row of heads that face hypnotized toward 
the flickering light of the screen, she lifts 


her feet, slow and steady, one at a time, 


inching toward the curtain. Less than 
halfway there, something makes her stop. 
Behind the eyes, her mind works while 
the body remains stiff and black in the 
blackness. Now she changes course, does 
everything in reverse, slowly sits back 
down in her seat. Bowing her head she 
pulls off the mask. That and the gloves 
she jams into her coat. 

Hurrying up the aisle, out the padded 
door, she flies down the tunnel of a corri- 
dor to the women’s room. Someone’s 
already there, in one of the stalls. 11:47. 
She glances at the door to the lobby, then 
at the mirror behind the sinks where she’s 
caught momentarily. Fishing for the little 
key she’s hung around her neck, she 
kneels down on the floor and opens the 
wide doors of the chipboard vanity. 
Quickly, she shoves the cold, dead mice 
in their traps to the back. The woman’s 
getting up, pulling up her pants. Taking 
off her little pack, she wedges it and her- 
self awkwardly underneath the pipes. The 
toilet flushes. Grabbing at some hardware 
on the inside of the doors she pulls them 
to, careful not to click the lock. 

Less than four beats and the woman 
comes out of the stall, up to the counter to 


wash her hands, and just then, the door to 


the lobby bounces open and shut a dozen 
times. Women have come to see this film, 
and women use the can before they leave. 
Three, four minutes, then the awkward 
silence is interrupted by two comediennes 
who come in loud and laughing. 
Something crawls over her face. She sti- 
fles a cry, shuts herself down. The sound 
of water runs over her again and again, 
and the cold water in the steel p-trap over 


her forehead produces a headache. 
Repeatedly a lever brings down length 
after length of brown paper towels. After 


they’re ripped off, crumpled, thrown 
away, the door bangs shut again and 


again. The last woman clears her throat 
and spits in the sink. 

At 12:08, a man’s voice almost breaks 
down the door, “Hey grandma, ya got five 
minutes!” Does he know? The heat inside 
her jacket contrasts with the chilly damp- 
ness around her head. The smell of pesti- 
cides and mildew is building up. In three 
minutes, the manager returns and trudges 
in noisily, going to each stall and peeping 
inside. He stops in front of the mirror to 
inspect his hair, then his footsteps trail out 
and the door bounces closed for the last 


time. In nine more minutes and 18 sec- 


onds, the little strip of light that sneaks in 
between the cabinet doors goes out. 
Feeling sick and ready to die for some 
clean air, she can’t stand another second 
and rolls against the doors, tumbling onto 
the floor, coming to rest on her back in 
the women’s room of The Guerrero. In the 
open space, she slowly relaxes. Her coat 
is filled with down and there are no 
sounds but the distant rumble of buses and 
streetcars. On the ceiling glows a little red 
light. It means another night indoors. 
“And the night was cold. Beyond the 
hill it was freezing, the fog thick, almost a 
mist. But when I got to the Mission, I 
found myself desperate for shade, and this 
time of year there was none except where 
the poster cases lined the alcove of the 
theatre. Here night persisted. In the glass, 
I could see the dark outline of my bare 
arms and loose hair, and behind that, cars 
at the curb and people on the sidewalk as 
clear and bright as in a mirror. Nervously, 
I tied and untied a sweatshirt from around 
my waist. I pulled my hair back into a 
ponytail, then let it out again. Loudly, the 
lock in one of the doors flipped and a man 
in a loose white suit opened the ticket 
booth. After about five minutes people 
began lining up for the matinee. : 
“I stood there until all the moviegoers 


’ See The Guerrero page // 
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- were inside and the manager had posted his 


‘tickets available in the lobby’ sign. The 
film wasn’t important. I couldn’t enjoy it 


by myself, not today. Getting a little pan- - 


icked, | walked down to the corner and 
stood there for a dozen red lights, watching 
traffic. The white-and-pastel painted houses 


- caught the light like beach sand, and on all 


the vertical surfaces running up and down 
the hill came a blankness. I looked down at 
my hands, and then at my: feet lost in two 
shoes on a plate of gray, and it was like 
coming out of a deep thought and realizing 


you’re driving 70 miles an hour a couple 


car-lengths behind a truck on a freeway. 
People passing me all of a sudden seemed 
cut off. Their clothes and skin became 
rusty, barbed-wire fences. 

“Almost running back to the theatre, I 
tripped, fell smack into the pavement and 
skinned my knee. It wasn’t too bad, but 
falling down, when you’re an adult, is 
embarrassing. It means something’s 
wrong with you. The hem of my dress 
was torn and blood ran down my leg. I 
hobbled over to a car that offered its fend- 
er and leaned against it. Blood was on my 
dress. It had run down in a red line and 
was soaking into the fold of the clean 
white socks I had put on that morning. I 
felt stupid. A man who didn’t seem to be 


_ either going to work or going to lunch, 


stopped and asked me if I were alright. 
Stuttering, ‘I’m okay, okay,’ my hand 
waved him off. After he sauntered away, I 
just wanted to cry I felt so ungrateful. 
“Then I got it in my head that I would 
catch up with him, apologize and invite 
him to the show, or at least to get some 
coffee if he had time. The blood had got- 
ten a skin on it and I took off toward: 18th 
Street, walking fast but not running. 


‘Lunch was over and’ pedestrian traffic had _ 


thinned. Kids were in school and the sun 
was hotter than before. I didn’t see my 
guy anywhere; and when I got to Dolores 


Park, I just gave out. Propped up on the 


grass, the litter strewn around me started 
sucking the palms trees dry of beauty. Au 
pairs and mothers with their toddlers and 
babies in strollers looked at me, then went 
back to talking. Tom, Sarah and Rita, 
Anselm and Julia and Leif, Richard, 
Antonio, even Kate, they were all sitting 
there, passing around a bottle, laughing, 
and congratulating me on another year.” 
With a clack, another mouse trap does 
its job, and she jolts awake in the dark on 
the floor of the women’s washroom. She 
lies there, the plain facts of her surround- 
ings becoming familiar with each breath. 
Nowhere does the red light cast any shad- 


ows. There are no palm trees or babies. It 


isn’t July. Out of discipline, she pushes 
the glow button on her watch. 5:13. With 
the help of a little flashlight she gets her 


pack out from under the sink and fills a 


water bottle at the tap, her eyes avoiding 
the mirror. Again she dons the black mask 
and gloves. With them, a black coat and 
heavy eyeliner, the only thing visible is 
the life in her eyes. 

Opening the bathroom door a crack to 
the dim light of the lobby, her figure 
begins to move almost imperceptibly 
along the side wall. At the bus stop across 
the corner, two women weighted down 
with string bags and age have run out of 
words while they wait for their ride to 


_ work. Like a soldier keeping below 


enemy fire, she crawls on all fours to the 
refreshment stand, and reaching up slow- 
ly, takes three boxes of Jujubes and three 
Almond Joys from under the glass 
counter. Shoveling popcorn from out of 
the rancid-smelling machine is too great a 
risk, but there are leftover hotdogs 
wrapped in tin foil laid beside the soda 
fountain. When she reaches for the pack- 


age, a bus rushes to the stop, half-full of 
passengers. Her hand freezes. Coffee still 


in the pot from last night sits out of reach. - 


Outside, the black sky is beginning to 
fade, and the lobby is becoming a danger- 
ous place. Still, no one can tell she’s aban- 
doned the refreshment stand and is now 
slipping in through the main doors of the 
auditorium. Along the wall to the shallow 
proscenium, she has to feel her way, but 


that’s a piece of cake in the grace of the 


black world. Three steps up, immediately a 
step over a short railing, and then behind a 
thick velvet curtain, her hands come to a 
tall metal box attached to the wall. Once 


inside, her fingers count the breakers, five 


from the top; and when she pushes the 
switch, three oversized light bulbs hanging 
from the ceiling ping on. 
What was warmed last night with 
Dolby sound and colored, indirect light- 
ing, is now a cold shabby pigsty. All the 
chair backs, except for an occasional 
replacement seat, have a light, bald area 
rubbed into the center of the plush red 
material. Likewise worn and faded is the 
old, elaborately patterned carpet. The 
great long curtains that frame the screen 
have patches sewn onto them, and the seat 


hardware, when you look up close, is 


coated with time’s grease and grime. The 
walls have been painted black a hundred 
times, and their moon-pocked surfaces 
and old fixtures no one ever bothered to 
remove stand out in the harsh light. 
Strewn along the aisle and under the hun- 
dreds of seats lay the lost and the trashed. 
As if it were her job, she starts at the 
front and methodically walks through 
each row hunched over, her eyes straining 
for what lies on the floor. Her attention is 
on cash. Dimes. Quarters. Pennies. 
Sometimes a dollar bill, or a five. Then 
there’s the non-cash. Half-empty bags of 
chips. Spilled popcorn. Chocolate bars 
lost in the dark. Cups of flat soda. Plastic 
containers of home food. So many 
umbrellas, she Could open ar umbrella 
store. Keys, they were useless. Hats, 
scarves, gloves. Occasionally she finds an 
earring. Across each row, left, center, 
right and back again, she hunts. On the 
periphery of her vision, small things hurry 
by but she doesn’t look up. In the modern 


world, in America, you don’t eat mice or 


rats, you eat garbage. 

Getting into the middle of the space, 
she’s still not hit the jackpot — say a ten, 
or even better, a twenty — but then, 
wedged into the fold of the next worn-out 
seat, gleams a plump, foil-swathed burri- 
to. She takes it and immediately peels the 
wrapper back. Inside waits a cold, but 
cooked, pure white tortilla neatly folded 
around steak, rice and beans. Sitting right 
down in the middle of the row she eats 
without stopping. Today is the eighth 
straight she’s been in The Guerrero and 
this is the closest she’s come to a hot, 
cooked meal. But it’s safe here. She 
knows it, knows where to hide and when. 
Around her neck are a few keys that can 
open up convenient places. When the bur- 
rito is gone, she carefully folds up the foil 
and lays it on the armrest two seats away. 
Unable to stifle a yawn, she looks at her 
watch. 7:43, on January 26, 2006. 
Thursday. No matinee, so janitors won’t 
be in till after lunch. She pulls her arms 
into the inside of her coat, props her knees 
over the armrest, covers her head with the 
hood, and closes her eyes. 

“How long does it take to get used to 


waking up in an empty theater, lights on 


bright? 11:18. The cleaning crew would 
come to work in less than an hour. When I 
got up, my left leg was asleep and I 
limped along, pulling up the seats, squint- 
ing into the shadows. I felt hot and when I 
lifted the next seat, pink lumpy vomit 
covered the floor. I almost retched. At the 


aisle I sat down, but the smell wouldn’t go © 


away. Water might help. I took off the big 
coat and draped it over the seat at the end 


of the row, but even without it I felt hot. 

“The thought of getting sick put me 
into a panic; and when I got a bottle out of 
my pack on the stage, the water tasted 
funny. My neck and shoulders ached, so I 
stretched. When I raised up, my eyes 
grazed the balcony. Immediately I looked 
down. Somebody was up there! Looking 
down at the floor I tried to keep my head, 
and think. I told myself, ‘You’re imagin- 
ing it. Being alone all day, you know.’ 
But I didn’t know. I forced myself to look 
up there again. 

“Jesus, there was someone up there, on 
the right! A janitor! A janitor had come in 


early. I’d help them clean up, they could 


understand. The manager? Maybe there 
was a private screening. There are those 
things surely. But why hadn’t a janitor or 
the manager kicked me out by now? 
Maybe they were afraid and had called the 
police. Had they been watching me the 
whole time? The emergency exit was 
close by, but the doors that let out to the 
street were always padlocked with a 
chain. I don’t have that key. Oh, come on, 
Gwen, don’t panic! Not now. 

“T thought, ‘It could be somebody like 
me, a squatter. I’m not that original.’ But I 
wasn’t naive enough to expect him — and 
it had looked to be a man — to be polite 
and all. There was an elusive camaraderie 
among people on the street, a freedom 
that’s hard to translate, but people easily 
hurt each other when the situation’s tight. 
I stood quietly for a while, going over a 
mental picture of the layout of the place. 
Balcony stairs come down in front of the 
lobby doors. Hallway runs 20, 30 feet to 
the street entrance. If he saw me bolt in 
that direction he could easily beat me to it. 
And what if he were in the same boat? 
Running into the lobby at this time of day 

‘might ruin this place for the both of us. 
Listening as hard as I could to pick up any 
movement he might make, my feet 
remained rooted to the floor. I didn’t 
khow what to dé! Finally I looked up and 
we just stared at each other.” 

Struggling to get her leg down fast 
from the armrest and stop the violent 
cramp, she bangs her head good against 
the seat in front. Calf muscles are in 
excruciating pain, and bent over at the 
waist, she holds her head while pressing 
her foot into the floor. In that vulnerable 
position, in pain, her eyes creep up to the 
balcony, and... There is no balcony in The 
Guerrero! Staring at the back of the audi- 

_torium, the cramp subsides and slowly she 
‘sits back down, exhausted, her head cra- 
dled in her arms. Her watch shows 10:10. 
Sitting there trying to calm down, she 
realizes she’s sweating. As she gets up, 
she slowly takes off the heavy coat, leaves 
it at the end of the row and downheartedly 
continues the hunt. 

Near the back of the auditorium, the 
shadows are longer and darker, and her 
eyes have to strain to see under the seats. 
Something’s under the next one, where 
the chair bolts into the floor. She nudges it 

’ with her toe. It doesn’t look like food — 
some kind of package. What is it? 
Bending down, her fingers delicately pick 
up the object and her hand brings it into 
the light. It’s a wallet, a kid’s wallet. She 


turns it over and is about to put it back, © 


_but changes her mind. The bill compart- 
ment is empty. There are no photos or 
cards in the clear plastic sleeves. But 
when she snaps open the change purse, 
inside are little discs. She pulls one out 
with her fingertips and, with it, several 
tumble out onto the floor. : 
About an inch in diameter, more oval 


than circular, one side is white and the | 


other is printed with something, but she 
can’t quite make it out. She puts the pink 
plastic wallet on the arm of the chair, 
stoops to gather all the other disks that dot 
the floor, and with them in her upturned 
hand, comes down the aisle to where the 
light is stronger. Sitting down, she care- 


| outstretched palms no 


fully inspects the curious money. They’re 
faces! Women’s faces cut from pho- 
tographs! Her hands jump away and the 
cameos fly onto the floor and onto her lap. 
She kicks at the little disembodied heads 
which scatter in all directions, and when 
she stands up, stamps them as if they were 
a grass fire threatening her home. 

At noon, the auditorium is again black 
as the sound of a vacuum starts up in the 
lobby. The door opens, a flashlight wad- 
dies down the aisle to the stage, and after - 
half a minute, the same three bright bulbs 
ping on again. The huntress is nowhere in 
sight; and the cleaning woman crosses 
herself before starting to gather the big 
items, popcorn tubs, soda cups and crum- 
pled wrappers from the floor. She, too, 
keeps an eye out for money, but lately 
there hasn’t been any. At the end of each | 
row, she stands up but not so straight, her 
back permanently curved into a turtle 
shell. Near the back of the theatre she 
finds a kid’s wallet, turns it over, then 
puts it in her pocket. After the big items 
are bagged, she takes a broom and drags 
the loose popcorn and trash to the ends of 
each row, where her partner will sweep 
them into a dustpan attached to a garbage 
bag; then the two of them, a pail and 
sponge each, will mop the sticky spills off 
the old wooden floor. By two-thirty, the 
cleaning equipment will be back in the 
janitor’s closet, the door locked and the 
couple off to another job. 

Just after four, the door opens again. It’s 
the manager. He’s got.a bag of coins, ones 
and fives he’s just brought from the bank. 
Behind the door of his little office he opens 
the wall safe and deposits some of the loot 
there. The rest he leaves on the refreshment 
counter while he lugs tonight’s film cans up 
to the projection booth. In the catbird seat 
he stops and smokes a cigarette. The pretty 
lights are on now, and he blasts Metallica 
on the new sound system. Six speakers 
quake with the noise. Soon, the doors will 
open and anybody with $8 can walk in. The 
music will be in the background, probably 
jazz, the lights will be low, and it will be 
important to fold into the scene inconspicu- 
ously. On the calendar, it says tonight’s 
films are “Torn Curtain,” then “Topaz,” 
then “Torn Curtain” again. Lighter weight 
fare than “Vertigo” and “Rope.” 
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Sustenance 
by Mary Meriam 


O the misery of Sunday 
driving a taxi through 


chilly Bleecker Street, voices 
of George Jones, Ray Charles 


on my old tape player. 
O George, O Ray 


I know you've been here 
on the early a.m. street 


looking for a fare 
who's not too anything at all 


hoping for relief 
from any kind or kindred soul. 


Gray light saturates 
tenements, pavements 


streets puddle 
with impotent drizzle 


party-exhausted passengers 
trickle coins into my hand. 


sign of the time 
by Randy Fingland 


scaredy-cat 

running behind 

a smile of regret 

at shoulders shrugged: 


nothing will be 
forthcoming into 


matter where expressed. — 
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A Statue Pray 


A Berkeley Story by Jane Ghotlos 


o there was this man and people 
called him Crackup, when they 
called him anything at ail. He 
wasn’t sure of his real name, 
couldn’t quite stretch his memory that far 
back, back to when he had parents, fol- 
lowed time, and considered himself some- 
thing resembling a normal human being. 

_ Crackup had no home. Instead, he 
spent his days wandering Telegraph 
Avenue and the other streets in that 
trashy, yet undefeated town. He didn’t 
mind not having a home. He liked a lot of 
things about the situation, actually. He 
liked all the long talks with his friends, 
and almost all the other street dwellers 
were indeed his friends, whether he knew 
them or not. 

That old hippie who hung out in the 
Northside, with a peace sign in his hat, ask- 
ing the passerby if they’d ever been to Karl 
Marx’s grave, for example. That guy was 
his best friend, but he had never spoken to 
him. They’d had a smoke together once in a 
doorway. Crackup liked him, and he liked 
all the others except for some of those street 
kids who kept asking him for a cigarette 
and never said thank you, not even if he 
gave them his last one and he’d been dying 
to smoke it for hours, out in the open under 
the sky, watching students pass by with 
their backpacks, hearing them talk about 
midterms and laugh about drunkenness. 

He liked walking too. He felt his life 
passing by him as he lived it, a real trip 
that wouldn’t end until one day his heart 
quit beating and he fell over. He liked 
hardly ever being indoors; he hated those 
smooth and rough walls, all of them 
white, with their corners that pointed 
either outward or in, forcing him to accept 
their reality and forming fenceposts on his 
thoughts. He’d rather be out in the world 


Essay by Mael Dinnell 


n a book less well-known than his 
award-winning Ishmael, Daniel Quinn 
explores what is necessary for the 
human species to survive. In this book, 
Beyond Civilization, he pays particular 
attention to “the problem” of homelessness. 


In Ishmael, Quinn concludes that the 
individual needs “to get into a new story.” 
Here, he cries out against the trappings of 
“civilization,” and the losses to humans 
which follow upon the loss of real commu- 
nities, tribalism, and other “uncivilized” 
social structures. The human race is in peril, 
he says, because it is unable to create new 
solutions and to think with “new minds.” 

Our solutions never solve our insistent 
social problems because there are no cre- 
ative new ones from “new minds,” only a 


throwing of the old strategies at the prob- 


lems in greater quantities — resulting 
only in greater failure. 

Even through the medium of ink on 
paper, Quinn’s aghast, yet wry revulsion at 
how the homeless are treated screams for 
attention. Individual scrutiny, surveillance, 
so-called treatment and chastisement are 
responsible for the insistent existence of a 
general population that is heedless to the 
situation of its neediest members. 

Having said all this, we go on to the 
aspect of this “problem” that Quinn does 
not address. It is known that a dispropor- 
tionately high percentage of the homeless 
have serious mental health problems — an 
estimated thirty percent. The fact that this 
figure rises to 50 percent in the homeless 
group that has been out there for five years 
or more lends credibility to the idea that 
homelessness causes, or increases, the inci- 
dence of mental illness in its population. 
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A statue of St. Fr 


and free to feel that he was a personal 
friend of the sun. He’d rather believe that 
the moon was his brother. 

But there was one thing Crackup liked 
doing more than anything else in the 
world, or even in the entire town of 
Berkeley. He liked to stand, motionless, 


on the campus of the University of - 


California, and pretend he was a statue. 
He wished he really were a statue, some- 
times, as he held that crazy position, one 
arm held out and bent uncomfortably and 
the other holding an umbrella, his head tilt- 
ed back far so he could look at the clouds 


I was homeless in the Deep South for six 
months at the age of 19, before homeless- 
ness was in the consciousness of America, 
and before it was, in a convoluted way, 
fashionable to be concerned about it. 

The biggest problem of homeless peo- 
ple is that our society chastises them for 
being so, and then presents the double 
bind of making it as difficult as possible 
to get out of the situation and as punishing 
as possible when they try to succeed and 
survive within that situation — for 
instance, pouring ammonia on leftover 
food in the bins behind restaurants and 
contriving silly laws about how many feet 
must be between people sitting together 
on the sidewalk. 

Quinn suggests acceding, or assenting, 
to the basic existence of homeless people, 
as when engineers design.a structure to be 
flexible, not more rigid, in order to sur- 
vive large earthquakes. They should have 
the help “they need, not the help others 
think they should have.” 

The problem for American society is to 
make them disappear; while the problem 
for the homeless is to survive, and to 
maintain some dignity in the process. 
These are not compatible needs! 

Surely anyone who has attempted to 
get a drink of water in downtown Santa 
Cruz, where many water faucets do not 
run water (ten that I’ve counted), can 
experience an echo of the frustration of 
trying to survive where people who want 
to “help” you, actually want you to move 
along, and, better yet, be invisible — if 
you must insist on existing. 

The problem of the high proportion of 
mental illness in this population is directly 
attributable to this attitude. They are not 
only the unfortunate people who were 
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when he felt like it. Other times, he thought 
if he stayed that way long enough maybe he 
really would turn into a statue, pure marble 
or bronze, a plaque beneath him telling his 
story so he wouldn’t have to any more. 
Being motionless made him, surpris- 
ingly, more visible, because there was 
such contrast between his stillness and the 
frenzy of activity he saw surrounding him. 


When Crackup stood in front of Dwinelle — 


Hall at 11 a.m., wearing purple sneakers, 
red-and-white-striped socks and bug-eyed 
black sunglasses, the whole place swarm- 
ing with students young and old, people 


“freed” during the Reagan years to live on 
the streets, where no facilities were in 
existence to absorb and assist them; they 
are people whose lives we interrupted and 
aborted through no fault of their own. 
These people have histories, college 
degrees, families; they had businesses, 
dreams, friends, goals, and yes, homes! 
But it is very difficult to keep up a 
regime of helpful medications and support 


groups when you don’t have a base to . 


operate from. The obvious further compli- 
cations are hygiene, dress, developing 
skills: all of which are directly related to 
finding the proper kind of employment, so 
revered in our Puritan-based society. How 
can they “pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps,” as Reagan insisted so many 
times, when the shoes they have worn day 
and night for years offend any prospective 
employer, hurt their feet and must be 
worn even in fitful, vigilant sleep, in case 
of. the possibility of having to run? 

A base of operations — a home or a 
facility, even, that is not intrusive and 
judgmental — is the necessary ground for 
any movement forward. The mentally ill 
homeless face a drama of survival from 
day to day that is immensely difficult. 

What versatility, courage, GENIUS of 
survival these people have. The superior, 
employed political elite couldn’t last 
through a day of it. Still, because of this 
hard life, they die 15 to 20 years sooner 
than any individual in the average popula- 
tion; and when they are beaten to death or 
frozen to death, they go silently to their 
graves, sometimes even nameless, because 
to the police department investigating their 
deaths is a waste of their time. 

“Acceding would include letting the 
homeless make their living in the street,” 
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s for Their Ravaged Souls 


couldn’t help but watch him. His body 
told a tale of frozen passion. They'd never 
seen anything like it before. 

Some people just stared, trying to figure 
out what he was about, if he was joking or 
schizophrenic or what. Others. laughed. 
What a nutcase! Still others seemed afraid 
of him, hardly daring even to cast a wary 
glance in his direction, for fear he’d sud- 
denly snap to attention and snatch their 
purse or wallet. Crackup knew it, but he 
liked them all anyway. He was amused and 
enchanted by their reactions. 

But even though he‘spent long hours in 
prayer for their ravaged souls, they did 


not understand his philosophy, even 


though he tried to teach it to them — and 
teaching them was the real objective, 
underneath being an exhibitionist and a 
voyeur, underneath his excitement and his 
curiosity. He wanted to enlighten them! 

He thought his body could maybe tell 
them something, like: “Embrace life, you 
slags! Quit movin’ around so much when 
you’re not really doin’ anything. Stand and 
be.” But the ones who needed to learn sim- 
ply could not. The 19-year-old interdiscipli- 
nary studies major kept right on worrying 
into his cell phone, about grades and about 
what someone might have said about him at 
that party Saturday night, meanwhile guz- 
zling his coffee; and the girl, the future 
executive, worried about what she would 
wear and if she had on too much lipstick, 
meanwhile not enjoying her smoke. 

In Washington, the President consid- 
ered building a wall around the United 
States, meanwhile not even noticing the 
wind in his face and the raindrops hitting 
the pavement. Unable to change that, 
Crackup remained a human. He was made 


~ of flesh, not marble; he could still move 


his arms when he tried, and if he felt like 
it he could still walk away. < 


Homelessness: Just Whose Problem is it? 


Quinn suggests. It is logical, compassion- 
ate, and more useful to pedestrians, the 
easily offended merchants and the home- 
less themselves (and let’s face it, even to 
the tourists whose comfort officialdom 
worries so much about). — 

The real threat of the homeless and th 
mentally disabled homeless is that they 
already exist “beyond civilization.” They 
not only defy the rules of productivity and 
compliance, and don’t value money, they 
are an irritation and an eyesore. 

When I was homeless, in territory very 
unkind to strangers, and useless ones at that 
— and where civil rights workers had been 
murdered only a few years earlier — no one 
considered the history which had landed me 
in that position, or any hope I might have 
for a future. I was 19 years old, and the 
society which had never protected me as a 
child now rejected me as a person . 

How dare you judge and ostracize and 
further hurt these people, whom your sys- 
tem of values has abandoned to a life of 
bare subsistence and survival. 

I wish for a mobile team in Santa Cruz 
which can meet the homeless mentally ill 
where they are with medication, decent 
food, basic mental health counseling, and 
safe places to sleep. I wish for an end to 
the non-empathetic tyranny viewed as 
“tough love” by the instigating powers — 
which is metaphor for punishment. 
| wish for attention and funds for this 
neediest group among the mentally ill, 
which always goes instead to traditional 
programs and age groups. Traditional pro- 
grams cannot alone fill this monumental 
crack human beings, young and old, are 
falling steadily through. 

Let us become really civilized and see 
what happens. : 
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Stranger in 


a Strange 


Science Fiction by Jack Bragen 


t was three o’clock and my client would 
[= be late for his dental appointment. 

I pressed the accelerator on the white 
Ford as the stoplight turned green. We 
approached a very large city block filled 
with industrial-type warehouses. My client, 
who was a different sort of person, liked to 
read signs out loud. 

He read the signs on the various ware- 
houses while I searched for the address of 
the dental office. “Baker Gourmet Dog 
Food Company, Baker and Sons Lean and 
Juicy Hot Dogs, Byron and Byron Fine 
Miniature Ivory Carvings and Jewelry, 
Halston Medical Corp. Donor Harvest 
Lab, Stellar New Age and Extraterrestrial 
Readings, Storage.” 

Robert paused from his sign reading 


‘and commented, “This is the strangest 


collection of companies I’ve seen any- 
where! Where’s the damn dentist?” 

Nestled between two huge, blocky 
industrial buildings stood the shiny, 
upscale-appearing dental building. We 
pulled up to the curb where a valet park- 
ing attendant stood waiting. The ready 
staff divested us of our vehicle and escort- 
ed us into the dental building. 

We entered a waiting room lit very 
brightly with excessive fluorescent lamps. 
Black plastic seats were bolted into the 
shiny white tile floor. A two-inch-thick 
pane of reinforced glass separated the 
waiting room from the receptionist. Steel 
doors painted immaculate white bordered 
the room. A metal detector ordained the 
entrance we had just walked through. 

_The receptionist’s voice boomed shrilly 

through a speaker as she spoke into a 
microphone. She instructed us to fill out 
forms that waited for us on a counter to our 
left. As my client, Robert, struggled to fill 
out the paperwork (he insisted on not let- 
ting me help him with it), I noted some of 
the other occupants in this waiting room. 
_ There sat a man in a dirty T-shirt 
whose face was red and swollen, and 
whose mouth was stuffed with gauze. A 
woman in her twenties shuffled and fid- 
geted; and her sweaty face made her hair 
stick to her forehead. There were others 
suffering. A teenager vainly attempted to 
pass time by leafing through a sticky- 
paged architecture magazine. : 

After two hours, my client was escorted 
through one of the steel doors. I noted the 
time in my memo pad. i had had to cancel 
the rest of my appointments for the day due 
to this dental visit. Robert was the one who 
needed the dental checkup, yet the whole 
time my stomach was tight with increasing 
anxiety and dread that I felt. Robert 
appeared to be handling this well. 

A few moments after the door slammed 
shut, separating me from my client, I heard 
what sounded like a yell of surprise. Then I 
heard some more yelling that became 
increasingly muffled and distant. Then I 
heard nothing, except for the noise of a few 
people talking in the waiting room. g 

Four hours later, it was seven o’clock, 
and the receptionist told me that Robert 
had needed to be taken to the hospital. I 
argued vehemently with outrage — this 
was a mentally ill young man for whom | 
was responsible. I told the receptionist that 
I was supposed to be informed before such 
a decision. The receptionist said that it was 
a medical emergency and that it was up to 
the dentist. The guard escorted me to my 
white Ford, and I drove home, frustrated, 
exhausted, and drained. I decided I would 


Tied down on my left was Robert; parts of him had been 
removed. He was barely alive, and groaned in a death 
moan. Electrodes were stuck to his right and left temple. 


call in sick the next day. 

-Ring, ring, ring, ring... then the 
answering machine, then a dial tone, and 
all over again. I awoke, bleary-eyed and 
groggy, after about an hour of this. It rang 
again, and I picked up the phone. 

“Do you know who this is?” a voice 
asked. ; 

“No, who is this?” I replied. 

“You don’t know who I am?” 

“No!” I replied, on the verge of hang- 
ing up. 

“This is Arlene, Robert’s mother. 
There is no sign of my son. What did you 
do with him?” 

I explained to Arlene exactly what had 
happened at the dental office and I 
assured her that Robert was fine and was 
being taken care of in the hospital. 

“What hospital?” she asked. 

“County, I assume.” 

“He’s not at County, I already checked 
there. Find him or your job is dust.” Dial 
tone. : 

I got into the white Ford and turned the 
ignition. Nothing. I popped the hood, got 
out and looked under the hood. One bat- 
tery cable was disconnected. I mused that 
this was a pitiful attempt at sabotage. I 
pressed the terminal back onto the battery. 

I got in the car and turned the key. I 


‘put the car in reverse and started backing 


out. Then I realized there was no air in 
any of my tires. I got out of the white 
Ford, which was the company car, and got 
into my car, a 1978 Volvo sedan. The old 


Rap Sonnet 
by Mary Meriam 


Don’t care, don’t love, don’t laugh, don’t cry too hard. 


Don’t offer help, don’t ask for help. 
The world don’t mind if Devil wins. 


Just stay on guard and grab your dough. 


You’ll never be uncurled yeah ho! 
or sweetly grow — there just ain’t time. 


Oh walls, four walls around me, prison walls 


Inhuman, dank, disturbing, thick with 


slime, disease, and death — 
I shed it quick — it falls like Jericho — yeah ho! 

I’m out of here, I climb the sky, I breathe the blue, | 

and who among you sees me now, a flash of sheer delight? 
And who do I remember — you or you or you? 

I reached for you, I said your name, 
you told me, sister, go drop dead. 


machine roared to life flawlessly. 

I parked the car two blocks away from 
the dental office at a gas station. I was 
determined not to be at the mercy of the 
valet person. As I walked toward the dental 
office, I decided to just stop in at the jewel- 
ry store. Inside, I saw row upon row of tiny, 
brightly colored ceramic beads; all were 
intricately carved into shapes, and all had 
an unusually large hole for stringing. 

The cashier was wearing a necklace of 


white (apparently ivory) beads, carved into 


the shape of coffee mugs. I asked the 
cashier about the missing young man, if she 
had seen him. She defensively asserted she 
had seen no one of the sort. J asked if I 
could use the restroom. She said no. 

I left the jewelry store and paused at 
the front of the hot dog factory. I entered 
the front office and asked them if they 
were hiring production workers, since, I 
told them, I knew mental health clients 
that were willing to work cheap. The man 
and woman went to the back to get me a 
job application, at which time I pulled out 
my camera phone and started taking pic- 
tures. The front room was excessively 
clean and sterile-looking, and resembled a 
veterinary front office. 

A very strong hand yanked the camera 
phone out of my right hand, then twisted 
my arm around behind me, and booted me 
out the door. I didn’t have a good look at 
this man. I groaned for a few minutes in 
complete agony, and then walked into the 
aerospace or astrology firm, or whatever 


Survival by Voice 
by Mary Meriam 
I’ve spent my life both poor and powerless. 

Adrift. Alone. Not knowing what I missed, 

not knowing how to change. 

I must confess that no one cared. | 

I blamed myself, got pissed as hell, 

and could have died. 

A little word I wrote about my pain 

became a line I held, a mellow voice, 

a song I heard that kept me safe and warm. 

I was alive, I had my poems hidden ina book, 

my secret friends, inviolate and true. 

But words were not enough; 

I had to look for every human need, or I was through. 
By intuition, labor, luck, and grace, 
I soldiered on until I found my place. 


the place was. I caught a glimpse of some- 
thing extremely strange and assumed it 
was a hallucination left over from when I 
used to be mentally ill. I rang a bell-at a 
counter while I noted that every office on 
this block had a remarkably similar, ster- 
ile and bright appearance. 

Something heavy clobbered mé on the 
back of the head. I was not knocked com- 
pletely out, so I faked being completely 
unconscious. I deliberately allowed my 
legs to fold underneath me, and fell to the 
floor as realistically as I could. | 

I was put on a stretcher and carried into 
a darkened back room. A light was shined 
into my left eye, which was also my bad _ 
eye. | hoped the pupil didn’t respond. 
Satisfied, whoever clobbered me tied 
down my hands and feet, put a piece of 
tape on my mouth, and left the room. 

As I looked up, I again saw the strange 
thing, many times over. They were hang- 
ing from the ceiling — humanoid, 
winged, fanged, pointy-eared, gray-col- 
ored creatures with domed wrinkled 


heads. The extraterrestrials were all about 


three feet long, and hung from bars, 
upside down, and sleeping. 

Tied down on my left was Robert; 
parts of him had been removed. He was 
barely alive, and groaned in a death moan. 
‘A pair of electrode-like things were stuck . 
to his right and left temple. A machine 
attached to these electrodes radiated a 
blue beam of light that lit up one of the 
creatures on the ceiling. This creature 
receiving the blue light purred in delight, 
punctuating the death agony of Robert. 

I realized that I was in for something 
far worse than being unemployed. I over- 
heard a conversation. 

“He’s comatose. There is no way he can 
speak. We should just drop off his body in 
the park. If we keep him, we’ll draw suspi- 
cion to our operations here. I say do no fur- 
ther damage to him and drop him in water 
and let him drown. His pupils didn’t con- 
tract — he won’t wake up.” ; 

“I say disintegrate the human. If more 
come, we’ll do more of the same.” 

“You don’t know these primitives. 
Their police and tracking systems are far 
advanced beyond the usual. They have an 
FBI and CIA.” 

“Then we better just drop him in water. 
His body will turn up and that will avert 
the suspicion. It will be assumed it was 
suicide. Humans do this suicide all the 
time. Nobody questions it.” 

“And that’s my story, officer. That is 
why I ended up at Lafayette Reservoir at 
three in the morning. That’s why my client 
is missing. You will find proof of every- 
thing if you just head to the dental office in 
Antioch with a search warrant. I swear!” 

As I heard myself speak, I realized 
there was no way on planet Earth that I 
would be believed; and I started wishing I 


_ had never offered to help save my client’s 


teeth. This would be a story I could tell to 
plenty of inmates upon inevitably getting 
locked up for the inevitable murder 
charge. I tried to clench my teeth, and 


realized all my teeth were gone. + 
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Theo’s Last Rights 


A police car passed slowly. 
For an unsettling moment, 
Theo and the officer’s eyes 
met in an encounter as| 
ancient as hunter and prey. 


from page one 


of useless, malodorous, household junk 
— nothing of value to him. A little further 
down, a dilapidated recliner lay on its 
side. With considerable effort, he righted 
the chair, dusted it ceremoniously and, 
wearily, took a seat. 

Pulling a nearly empty pint of vodka 
from a jacket pocket, he finished it in one 
long swig. -He then pulled the hood of both 
his sweatshirt and jacket over his head and, - 
leaning back in the rickety chair, he closed 
his eyes as if in a comfortable room before 
a crackling fire. Theo could hear his uncle’s 
thick voice as if drifting on the wind from 
the distant past. Though tired and breathing 
heavily, Theo found solitude in this reflec- 
tion; it seemed to ease his spirit and muffle 
his discomfort. 

Strange, Theo recalled, Uncle Ora never 
smoked and seldom drank. When he drank, 
it was beer that he or one of his friends 
brewed. However, he had one custom 
everyone looked forward to and enjoyed as 
much as the 4th of July — once a year he 
made a batch of beer. Though he would 
have a bottle from time to time, it was real- 
ly for his friends; and some of them seemed 
to visit only during that time of year. 

Theo and his cousins would help, scur- 
rying the neighborhood for bottles that they 
washed and sterilized. They would also 
help in capping the bottles of the often 
volatile beverage. For their effort and to the 
delight of the children, Uncle Ora also 
made a batch of rich, creamy root beer. 

One year when Theo was no more than 
12, summer was drawing to an end. 
Shortly he would return to the city for the 
school year. But to Theo’s utmost sur- 
prise, his uncle asked him to come to his 
job at the roundhouse the following after- 


- noon. It was the first and only time his 


uncle had made such a request. Theo had 
no idea why he was asked, since the 
roundhouse was no place for children. 
The roundhouse was the center for the 
Missouri Pacific works in that part of the 
state, and no more than five blocks up the 
street from their house. A huge black 
steam crane, hefty enough to lift a steam 
locomotive, sat on a side track. Always at 
the ready, it belched steam the year round. 
Across the street from their house was 
a freight yard. Its rows of gleaming rails 
stretched miles from north to south. 
Trains were made up and serviced. Wheel 
bearings on freight cars and rolling stock 
were often lubricated. Occasionally a train 
would pull in and one of the boxes would 
be on fire: — a hot box. Before modern 
sealed bearings, work gangs called gandy 
dancers walked the long trains in the heat 
of day with buckets of oil-soaked rags. A 


dried bearing box would be stuffed with 


fresh rags. The men would open and 
probe a box with a crowbar-like device 
that was also used to shut the lids. 
Sometimes the tone of a heavy, spring- 
loaded lid snapping shut would reverber- 
ate for miles with a sweetness as true and 
pure as the ring of crystal. 

Theo peered into the past as if it were 
yesterday. “Yestiddy,” Uncle Ora would 


~ say. Theo could see the twin water foun- 


tains of segregation with their bold, Jim 
Crow inscriptions of white and colored. 
There were signs in the train station sepa- 
rating the white and colored sections. A 
colored man could perform only certain 
jobs, among which was sweeping, clean- 
ing, and attending to trash and garbage. 


: : 


Shopping carts can carry discarded cans — or discarded human beings. 
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In the distance, a locomotive wailed mournfully. Suddenly, Theo woke. For an uneasy moment, he 
was lost with no idea of his whereabouts. Then the memory-clouding fog dissolved and he recalled 
there were still many long, grueling blocks to the recycling center. It was nearing time to find a safe 
place for the night. He had to be careful. People, especially the police, were his greatest danger. 


Everyone knew and abided by these rules, 
though the sleeping car porters had 
achieved unprecedented success and sta- 
tus. But, ironically, when a train limped 
slowly into the yard, the colored boys 
would run up the street beside the engine 
waving joyfully. It never failed and 
always bewildered Theo that the white 
engineers and firemen would not hesitate 
in returning these salutes. 

Uncle Ora met Theo as he entered the 
rail yard. It was the only time Theo had 
been in the roundhouse, which was not 
really round, but an open-ended semi-cir- 
cle. It contained various shops, offices 
and ten to twelve chambers large enough 
to accept a steam engine with room to 
spare. There was a turntable that could 
hold a steam engine. An engine could be 
driven onto the turntable, rotated, and 
with tracks aligned, driven into the 
desired compartments. In his overwhelm- 
ing excitement, Theo took this all in as if 
on a movie set in his mind. 

“Climb into the cab, Theo,” his uncle 
said. Again, Theo was taken from the 
reality of daily life. But there was no hesi- 
tation. After mounting the steel rails that 
formed a ladder, Theo was amazed to 
stand in the cab of a steam locomotive. 
There was no fire in the fire box, as he 
could see into the furnace through its open 
door. Yet the engine hissed and, occasion- 
ally, spewed a breath of steam. Though 
nearly everything was black, there were 
many white-faced gauges in various 
places at various angles. Brass faucet 
knobs, handles and levers, polished by 
gloved hands, gleamed brightly. All was 
connected by iron pipes that seemed to 
run in all directions everywhere. Uncle 
Ora followed Theo into the cab. 

Two men were needed to perform the 
job Uncle Ora described as knocking fire. 
After the train traveled miles by burning 
coal, ash would build up and need to be 
removed. The-other man worked under the 
engine. He also turned the engine on the 
rotating track bed, utilizing a small donkey 
engine. Uncle Ora, in the engineer’s seat, 
turned some knobs, released some levers, 
and Theo was struck by the most fantastic 
revelation of all. His uncle, a colored man, 
was driving a steam engine. 

Somewhere in the distance, a diesel 


locomotive wailed mournfully. Suddenly, 
Theo woke. For an uneasy moment, he 
was lost with no idea of his whereabouts. 
Then the memory-clouding fog dissolved 
and he recalled what he had been doing, 
and what needed to be done. He was 
relieved that he hadn’t passed out, as there 
were still a number of long, grueling 
blocks between him and the recycling 
center. Anyway, it was best he moved on. 


‘Though it was virtually impossible to 


assess the time under so cloudy a sky, he 
knew it was nearing time to find a safe 
place for the night. Theo knew of good 
spots in the area but he had to be careful. 
People, especially the police, were his 
greatest danger. 

Gathering his presence, he slowly 
extracted himself from the recliner’s com- 
fort. When his feet touched the ground, 
the nagging pain returned like an unwel- 
come guest. Although not driven by the 
lash, Theo assumed his position before 
the cart — donning the frayed harness 
like a reluctant, but well-trained pack ani- 
mal. It was easier going down the grade 
but it was still work. Even after his rest, 
he felt tired and weak. It seemed that the 
old wife’s tale of there being no rest for 


~ the weary was right. 


Across the tracks and down the grade, 
Theo came upon the conex container stor- 
age facility. The huge metal boxes, like a 
giant’s toy blocks, were stacked four and 
five high and in long rows six or seven 
deep. Warm and dry, one would provide a 
perfect spot to hole up for the night. A 
few years in the past, when Theo first saw 
the yard, he had been struck with the 
force of an epiphany that such containers 
in a similar array with modifications 
could be used to house the homeless. 
Furnished with utilities, windows and 
doors, an entire village could be assem- 
bled in a small area in a short period of 
time. Regardless of their function, each 
unit (housing, first aid, office, lavatory, 
etc.) could be prefabricated to fit together 
like Lego pieces. Eureka! and Utopia! 
danced merrily in his thoughts. 

The magnitude of this revelation had 
been and still was stupendous, but his cur- 
rent bliss was shattered by a sudden and 
frightening’ shock. A large black 
Doberman, salivating madly and barking 


cer, tomo avail, that he was performing a 


ferociously, struck the fence with lightning- 
like fury. Any ideas Theo entertained about 
providing a solution to his current needs or 
the growing homeless problem were 
dashed. For an instance, he saw in the dog’s 
distorted features all the misdirected dedi- 
cation, overwhelming depravity, and unmit- 
igated determination he encountered, as a 
homeless person, dealing with the police, 
health services, and the social services 
agency. No one seemed to care about. any- 
one other than one’s self. 

The dog was still barking well after 
Theo passed a weed-infested vacant lot 
that had turned a golden brown, ready to 
be harvested, and entered a once-bustling 
industrial area that, after years of blight, 
was gradually being rehabilitated. Years 
ago, young and bristling, Theo grabbed 
the initiative and went to each company in 
the area seeking work. Only a few had 
accepted an application, and none of these 
had responded. Now, instead of- graying 
men with protruding stomachs, greasy 
overalls, safety goggles, and heavy work 
shoes, there were neatly dressed young 
people in bright colors and sporty cars. 
They avoided the run-down and frequent- 
ed the remodeled structures. 

Yet some of the dilapidated buildings 
gapped their great, barn-like doors as if 
beckoning the restless spirits of former 
workers or welcoming trespassers. 
Furnaces that once spewed white-hot 
metal that poured like honey were now 
barren, dark, and as cold as blocks of ice. 
It sent a shiver up Theo’s slender frame, 
but he plodded on; almost dragging his 
left leg and aching ankle. 

A police car passed slowly, headed in 
the opposite direction. For an unsettling 


moment, Theo and the officer’s eyes met 


in an encounter as ancient as hunter and 
prey. However, the patrol car continued 
on, and Theo felt a measure of relief. 

A few months back, he had been tick- 
eted for walking on a freeway entrance 
ramp. He had passed the pedestrian-pro- 
hibited sign where he found a rich deposit 
of recyclables. Law-abiding citizens often 
discarded their beer and soda cans and 
bottles at the last moment before entering 
the freeway. He had argued with the offi 
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‘Theo’s Last Rights 


Though homeless and virtu- 
ally destitute, Theo never _ 


borrowed or begged; and 
though shabby, he carried 
himself with a pride that — 
defied his lowly position. 


from page 14 


service for the state. The ticket had no 
- doubt turned into -a warrant by now. The 


last thing he needed or wanted was to go 
to jail. He would rather freeze to death 
than lose his possessions. He put it out of 
his mind, for the sky was thickening and 
long shadows fell upon the street, as well 
as an occasional rain drop. 

Only two blocks from the recycling 
center, the police car pulled up beside 
Theo and stopped. The officer came 
around the car, casually dropping his 
night stick into a holder on his black 
leather service belt that contained his 
weapon, various implements and pouches. 

“Can I see your driver’s license?” The 
officer greeted Theo without any salutation. 

“I don’t have one, but I’ve got an old 
ID,” Theo answered. 

“Tet me see that, then,” the officer said 
dispassionately. 

Shifting his weight, Theo pulled a tat- 
tered leather wallet from a back pocket. 
He found the ID and handed it to the offi- 
cer. His license had been suspended years 
ago, and he couldn’t deal with the DMV" 
when his ID expired. 

“This is your ID?” Theo seemed much 
older than the [D’s picture. 

“Yea, that’s me.” 

“You know it’s against the law to use 

shopping carts.” 
Theo looked down, shaking his head. 
Only a few officers enforced this edict 
and usually in difficult situations. But 
Theo could tell the officer was a new 
recruit, assigned to an area being 
rehabbed who, no doubt, wanted to estab- 
lish himself as a good cop. 

“Wait here.” The officer went back to 
his patrol car and got on the computer. 

Leery about passing out, Theo. stood 
almost at parade rest. Over the past few 
months, he seemed to be passing out with 
greater frequency. He once blacked out 
and came to in a garbage bin. He didn’t 
want to black out now and come to in jail. 


He would lose everything. But he was . 


getting tired. Releasing his rigid position, 
he leaned against the cart. 

The officer was young, tall, and clean- 
shaven. It was possible, Theo figured, that 
he could be nearly twice the officer’s age. 
In fact, Theo could have been in the ‘Nam 


Theo’s shopping cart carried his belongings, and also was a working vehicle to transport recycled bottles. 


changing a clip on his weapon during the 
heat of a firefight while the good officer 
was possibly getting his diapers changed 
during the heat of the night. Theo mused, 
closed his eyes and shook his head at the 
irony within the pun. 

The officer returned. Sternness covered 
his face, shadowing his blue eyes. He 
wondered about Theo’s smile. 

“You’ve got a warrant,” he told Theo. 
“Now there’s one of two things that can 
happen. You can either go to jail...” He 
took a long breath, allowing Theo to grasp 
the situation fully. 

Theo did not like this outcome, and 
said so. Sac er 

“Or you can give up the cart and go 
about your business. It’s up to you. But if 
you walk away from here, I would sug- 
gest you don’t come back.” 

“But what will I do with my stuff?” 

After speaking with such confidence, 
the officer suddenly seemed perplexed. 
His gaze darted in virtual desperation 
about the area in search for a solution. 
Then he reclaimed his composure. He 
pointed to a space between two of the 
older buildings; their corrugated siding 
was streaked and tarnished over fading 
yellowish paint. There was an industrial 
garbage bin and a few 25-gallon oil drums 
against one wall down an alley-like walk- 
way. 

“You empty the basket and bring the 


_cart back here. Stack your things against the 


wall next to the oil cans. You can pick them 
up later. That’s the best I can do. I’m not 
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going to give you a ticket but just a warn- 
ing. Stay clear of this area and we'll get 
along just fine,” he said sarcastically. 

The officer waited in the patrol car 
while Theo slowly emptied the cart. A 
light drizzle was falling. Like holiday 
magic, it put a glossy sheen on the street, 
buildings and all it touched. When Theo 


returned the cart to the designated spot, | 


the officer sped off. 

Theo hardly noticed the rain. He didn’t 
care. Having exhausted his endurance, he 
could not take another step. His ankle 
flared and a paralyzing pain shot up his 
leg and through his body. For a moment, 
unable to move, he stood motionless on 
the sidewalk. He realized that he needed 
to sit down and rest, anywhere, even 
where he was. 

But before he could move, his knees 
buckled and the pavement rushed up to 
greet him. In the same instance, his vision 
blurred, darkened, and went out. When 
Theo hit the sidewalk, his body skewed 
awkwardly, and his last breath escaped 
noiselessly as his overburdened heart con- 
vulsed and ceased functioning. 


Theo had become another morbid sta- 


tistic, and as if signaling the parting of the 
eternal gates to allow his passage, a flash 
of lightning and a clap of thunder pealed 
through the heavens. The clouds finally 
burst and the might of their monsoon-like 
fury drenched Theo’s lifeless body as if 
anointing him with the last rites. 


The End 


Robert L. Terrell photo 


Suspense Thrillers 
by Michael Creedon 


I like to read suspense thrillers 
when they’re really done well 
because they take me away 

from the streets of hell. 

I’m not in hell myself, but 

I walk the streets all day 

of the starving, the homeless, 

the strung-out and craving, 

the dying, the crippled, the penniless, 
and those with open sores. 

I’ve spent some time among them 
and I don’t want to go back 

so I live on SSI 

and I read my suspense thrillers, 
so grateful I can write. 


Somebody’s Child 


by Perry Terrell 


A homeless man was beaten and killed 

His parents got upset 

They want to sue the city 

They asked why wasn’t their child 
protected 


There are two key words that 
come to mind 


Parents 
Child 


Do you know where your child is 
right now? 
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Street Spirit — A Partnership Between AFSC and BOSS 


AFSC 


| American 
Friends 
Service Committee 


Street Spirit is a publication of the 
American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC). AFSC was founded by Quakers 
in 1917 to provide conscientious objectors 
an opportunity to aid civilian victims dur- 
ing World War I. Today it carries on pro- 
grams of service, social justice, and peace 
education in 22 foreign countries and 43 
areas in the United States. 

In 1947, the AFSC and Friends Service 
of Britain together received the Nobel 


Peace Prize for their “silent help from the 
nameless to the nameless.” AFSC seeks to 
address the root causes of poverty, injus- 
tice, and war. We are called to confront, 
nonviolently, powerful institutions of 
oppression, violence and injustice. 

The AFSC believes that people can 
change the world. Our job is to share 
skills, staff, and resources, and help com- 
munities organize. Once we get involved, 
we tend to stay: 45 years with farm work- 
ers in the Central Valley, 50 years in the 
California prison system, 50 years with the 
American Indian community, 17 years 
with homeless people in the Bay Area, 30 
years working for Middle East peace with 
Christians, Muslims, and Jews. 

To contact AFSC call: (415) 565-0201 
American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St. San Francisco, CA 94103 


BOSS 


Building 
Opportunities 
for Self-Sufficiency 


The Street Spirit vendor program is 
managed by Building Opportunities for 
Self-Sufficiency (BOSS). BOSS was 
founded in 1971 to serve the deinstitu- 
tionalized mentally disabled. Over the 
years, the organization expanded and 
added programs to serve all homeless 
and poor people. 

Today BOSS operates 30 programs in 
Berkeley, Oakland, and Hayward serving 
3,000 families and individuals each year. 


Our work targets four outcomes — 
affordable housing, improved health, 
economic security, and social justice. 

BOSS pursues its mission in two ways: 

(1) Providing comprehensive services 
to help people gain independence — 
shelters, housing, education, training, 
employment, health and mental health 
care, youth and family services, leader- 
ship development, and more; and 

(2) Attacking the root causes of pover- 
ty and homelessness through policy 
advocacy, grassroots organizing, com- 
munity planning, and fighting to include 
the voice of poor people in designing 
implementing solutions. 

For more information, call (510) 
649-1930 or visit http://www.self-suffi- 
ciency.org. If you need housing or ser- 
vices, please call (510) 843-3700. 
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‘he die str 

es don da ects tears are over now 
by Judy Jones" by Judy] 

| he died other nite 7 Auey ones 

| on da streets oh my sweet baby sie 


| his concrete home _ | E 


_ to the ruthless loser enemy, the rich surviving Gas 
now he’s gone ___| | to sit and rock | oe | The victors had suffered every deprivation, — 
flowers all round || and say hi | ___| Saw you everyday | exploitation and perverted use at the hands 
_ on da ground : _ as we walked _ living and dying on | of the upper classes; hunger, thirst, not even 
_wherehe slept _ | by dem cold streets _ a place to urinate or defecate without arrest. 


| homeless man 
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| Lake Merritt, Summer 
| by Claire J Baker _ 

| The city floats upside-down... / 
| waterfowl ripple windows and walls. | 


| Ad runner Olympian. _ 
butt no torch, no o laurel wreath. - 


E The homeless me ee 
surely a warmer sleeptonight. _ 
Pastels, serenity, dear life. . 

| Onealmost forgets __ | 
| the Bush administration. 7 


AIRBORNE 


by Mary Meriam 


White lilacs tremble in their vase 
for wind is strong this April day 


| While widow dons her mourning daze 
white lilacs tremble in their vase 


While guns salute and bugle plays 
brave Archie Lambeth’s laid away 


White lilacs tremble in their vase 
for wind is strong this April day 


* Dedicated to Archie Lambeth, an Army 


Ranger (Airborne), who died on April 15, - ; eas pe a aes 
2006, from bone cancer caused by expo- RHONDA’S PLACE.” This painting of a homeless woman living on the —_Oil Painting by 


sure to Agent Orange in Vietnam. sidewalk just around the corner from the opulent Sheraton Palace in San Christine Hanlon 
Francisco shows the gap between lavish wealth and desperate poverty. 
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yo tears are over now 


foes bane ia sods aan | was the mercy that homeless victors showed _ 


inhis old age _ 


| So it was expected that when the tables turned — 
L they would put their quirk-of-fate torturers 
: ug he ones they didn’t just slaughter outright. 


no home on earth 


the city said : 
es Z did ya have 


lived and died on da streets _we can’t allow _ 


why he had | || ar chair _ ____ _| but in heaven’s doors . | 
no home a i | bac ae — _ | a crown you shall wear ft thougl [there would be mass plundering and looting; | 

| _ - | | inste dt eir eaders’ se voices did revail. 
no bed | on the street _ __ | chosen are the | instea he Whe volts did p 


Somewhat like the American Revolution — 

in the 18th century, there were few reprisals. = 

| “We only want what’s every man’s,” a voice did say, 

“a home, a bed, a way to earn some money so I can__ 

_ raise my kids well, and bow my head to no man. __ 

_ Let all the former big shots have the same. We don’t need. 
_ anew Constitution, or Declaration of Independence — 

_ what we need is honesty.”’ We’ve met the enemy — 

_ fear and guilt — we’ve all had enough of that by now. 

_ Every woman and every man is equal to each other. 


poorest of the poor 
most special to 

god of all the souls 
on earth’s shores 


| why we let ol man Pot a. : : i 
die on da streets | no rockin’ chair | 


_he sat on 1 conerete floor | 


amar 


' when we meet once mo 
inside heaven’s doors 


ill miss my 

sweet sweet friend 
as i walked by 
you always said hi 


he’ll see tears of blood 
rollin down my cheeks 
day he died 

tears of blood i cried 


. iving to me 
chile’s gone se 


ii cnd when ya had nothing | So let the big shots pull their weight, and if we give it our 
to gi ; I think we’ . 
where he shall suffer _ oe ee 
no mo now yo flying Ysa See eae : 
ce so high a |. 
day he died spreadiae light ; How Many Snowflakes Have We Been? | 


tears of blood i cried 


singing heavenly songs 


god’s got ya 
sheltered from 
all storms 


and i'll see ya soon 
of this i’m certain 


and next life 
special one 
ill build ya a home 
with my own 

sweat blood 

and tears 


a soul so beautiful 
dat was your chile 
dat was you 


‘it’sin my sou 
it’si in my soul 


i’m missin’ you so bad 
so bad 
i’m missin’ you so bad 


| yo ‘emille and wave 
and now you “ve 
a bed y gold 


HST ETT ETE 
seliiintt lies 


